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FOREWORD 

This work is especially significant because it fills a des- 
perate need long felt by music educators, musicians active in 
the profession and all those concerned with the growth of this 
new art form. Until now not enough time and effort has been 
spent by those in this expression in the orientation of others 
as to the devices and techniques involved in the creation of 
this music. The lack of understanding as to how to go about 
the development of the stage or dance band has caused many 
music educators to resent the very existence of this music. 
This is reason enough for the effort contained here. 

The author has achieved what was thought by many to be 
impossible; the idea of explaining through words and examples 
all of the techniques that many times are abstract in nature. I 
found the entire contents to be clear and to the point. 

This book, and it could be called a manual, is a positive 
contribution to those who desire a knowledge of this field of 
music. It covers every facet of the inner workings of the dance 
band and is most complete. 

The music of jazz which has long since been accepted as 
an American art form must develop and grow. Growth can only 
come about through the understanding of theories and tech- 
niques involved in the creation of it. Father George Wiskirchen 
is making a definite contribution. 

STAN KENTON 



PREFACE 

One of the phenomenol aspects of the high school stage 
band movement in the United States has been the spontaneity 
of its origins. It has been as much of a grass roots movement 
as anything we have ever seen in music. 

The basic motivation for the stage band movement origi- 
nated with the students themselves. Their interest to play 
music germane to their milieu presented a constant dilemna to 
their school educators. Should the student be allowed to play 
music other than that formulated by years of curricula develop- 
ment? Should the student be provided some outlet for his 
maturing musical curiosity? Whatever the reasoning and the 
resultant answer by the educator, the students could not be 
denied. 

The most reliable estimate we have today is that one out of 
every six high schools in the United States has an organized 
stage band supervised by a school-paid educator. These 5000 
stage bands are new as a movement, relatively old as each 
school's individual history. For even though the famous 
Archie McCallister of Joliet, Illinois had a school dance band 
(culled from his concert musicians) playing every Friday night 
"social hour" back in 1915; and the Austin High Gang flour- 
ished in Chicago in the mid-twenties the real development 
of a dance music movement in the schools did not come until 
after World War II. A number of factors then combined to make 
it possible for music students to perform in the 20th century 
idiom. The years from 1946 to the present have seen: schools 
expanding at a rapid rate; curricula liberalized; American 
music accepted by our State Department, our concert halls, 
our communities ... and our schools; new band directors with 
dance and/or jazz training; the disappearance of big "name" 
bands during World War II having left a vacuum waiting to be 
filled. 



Coincidental with the above developments was the reali- 
zation by the progressive and serious music educator that his 
current program did not answer one vital question. Why was 
the "mortality rate" so high with his instrumental students? 
If he really believed his program was satisfactory why didn't 
the students stay with their music? Was his music program 
really just an adjunct to the football spectacle and the class 
play? He needed something to motivate his students. With no 
one to counsel him, with virtually no materials at hand, and 
most often with no active support other than his students, the 
educator turned to American music via stage bands. Yes, he 
was overworked and there wasn't a minute to spare from con- 
cert band or orchestra rehearsal or marching band formations, 
or whatever else he had to do in his 12 hour day, but he real- 
ized his first responsibility was to the student. He worked 
with the kids during lunch hours or before school or after 
school and the kids loved him for it and worked harder than 
they ever did before. He quickly noticed the level of musician- 
ship rising throughout his entire program. He noticed a new 
esprit de corps, a new awareness that music can be enjoyed. 
He probably also noticed that parents and supervisors became 
aware of new accomplishments and talents and that boys be- 
gan to enjoy a campus status very much unlike the "sissy" 
musician stereotype. In short, the stage band program has 
been a quick and thorough success wherever organized. (In 
fact, I do not know of any school that had discontinued such a 
program once started). 

Now, remember, this whole movement began locally, de- 
veloped by and for the students, with the educator doing his 
best to better the kids' technique and forms and still keep 
them challenged for improved performance. He had no ma- 
terials with which to work. There was nothing written down to 
explain methods and interpretation peculiar to dance music. 
The method books for professionals were skimpy and devoid 
of direct application for school level work. There was even a 



dearth of specially written arrangements for school dance 
bands. (As late as 1955 there were only about 12 such ar- 
rangements on the market, today the number is well over 850 
and growing rapidly). There was, also, no state or regional 
contest or M.E.N.C. conference presenting stage band clinics. 
Things began to improve, however, about 1955, when out* 
standing educators like Dr. Gene Hall, then at North Texas 
State College (Denton), who had been working on the problem 
since 1946, began to organize stage band clinics and festi- 
vals (competitions) where the neophyte stage bands could 
learn from each other and from the new stage band clinician 
that began to emerge. Professionals like Don Jacoby, Marshall 
Brown, Matt Betton, Buddy DeFranco started to hit the clinic 
trail and were soon very much in demand. On a teacher- 
training level, prior to 1955, only Dr. Hall at Denton was 
equipping his music graduates with suitable techniques for 
stage band direction. Today there are at least 14 colleges 
and universities offering courses in modern American music. 
On a more advanced and specialized level there is the ex- 
cellent Berklee School at Boston, Mass. Its influence on the 
dedicated students graduating from its four year degree pro- 
gram will become more and more of a factor in the advance- 
ment of all American music studies in our schools. To fulfill 
the need for specific teaching aids, the Berklee School of 
Music organized Berklee Press Publications. Because of the 
intense interest of the high school educator and his obvious 
need for such a book, the Berklee Press chose to publish this 
volume by the Reverend George Wiskirchen, C.S.C. 

While I know Father Wiskirchen quite well, I can only guess 
at the long hours of research and hard work that went into this 
work. Unlike many researched method books that are mere 
compendiums of previous studies, this is an original, well 
thought-out, and well executed aid for the music educator. I 
can vouch for the workability of his methods for I have heard 
his excellent stage bands at Notre Dame High School at Niles, 



Illinois on many occasions. In fact, I was proud to award his 
band first place in the Down Beat stage band festival held for 
the Chicago area in 1960. I also saw and heard an audience 
of 4000 wildly cheer his band's guest performance at the 1960 
Collegiate Jazz Festival at Notre Dame University at South 
Bend, Indiana. I believe I can also attest to his determination 
to make this book valid in terms of professional experience 
as well as academic excellence. Without meaning to speak for 
them, I know that Stan Kenton, Gene Hall, John LaPorta, Clem 
DeRosa, Charles Perry, Sal Salvador, Ed Safranski, Matt 
Betton and other faculty members of the National Stage Band 
Camps, went over much of the material with Father Wiskirchen. 
They were astonished to realize that what they had taken 
many years to absorb professionally could be presented so 
well in terms entirely suitable for school instruction. 

I commend Father Wiskirchen on the authorship of this book 
and the Berklee Press for its decision to publish it. It can not 
help but be a valuable source of instruction for educators and 
students and an inspired asset to the entire stage band 
movement. 



Charles Suber 
Publisher, Down Beat 
Chicago, Illinois 
January 1961 
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INTRODUCTION 



Within the past ten years there has been added to 
the high school music curriculum a new and healthy 
performing group- -the high school dance or stage band. 
At first there existed the problem of justifying the 
presence of this organization in the music department. 
Many articles, lectures and discussions by prominent 
music educators have amply justified its existence. 
Today there is little problem in accepting the school 
dance band as a legitimate school organization. Its 
educational worth is being proved daily. Each year 
will see more and more schools organizing groups, 
more contests and festivals, more people interested in 
this movement. 

A new field has also grown in. the music publishing 
business. "Stock" arrangements of popular tunes were 
always available. Today there is hardly a publisher 
who does not include in his catalog a listing of special 
arrangements for the high school dance band. These 
arrangements are designed and geared to the high 
school musician. Extended lists are now available 
which divide these materials into classes of varying 
difficulty. 

There is great life and growth to be found here-- 
new bands are springing up constantly, new publica- 
tions are being brought out as quickly as possible. 
More and more band directors- -be they experienced 
men on the job or recent graduates of music schools 
are or will be faced with the problem of training the 
high school dance band. Many of these directors have 
had no experience in dance music . They are faced with 



many problems in the coaching and directing of their 
groups . It is with a view to solving some of their prob- 
lems that this book has been written. 

A DEFENSE OF THE SCHOOL DANCE BAND 

While many words have been spoken and written in 
an attempt to justify the school dance band, educators 
in some quarters yet remain skeptical. In this defense 
of the school dance band the problem of its justifica- 
tion will be approached from two aspects. Negatively, 
some of the common objections will be stated, examined 
and, it is hoped, refuted. Positively, the advantages of 
developing the school dance band will be stated and it 
is hoped, accepted. 

Some educators oppose the organization of a dance 
band or the introduction of jazz into the school on a 
moral basis. Jazz is viewed as something vulgar, as 
something in some more or less tangible way con- 
nected with bad morals and juvenile delinquency. It 
must be admitted that jazz has had some sordid eras 
or moments in its development. This cannot be ex- 
cused, but a similar charge can be made concerning 
many of the classical art forms. The lives, mores, 
and situations of many renowned and accepted classi- 
cists and of the performances of their music have been 
morally questionable. We do not excuse these either. 
However, their music is recognized as being of artistic 
and educational value and is acceptable on that basis 
alone. Today jazz has matured and grown respectable. 
Today jazz is disciplined in its organization, approach 
and performance. Today jazz is accepted into the cur- 
ricula of many state colleges and universities. 



The school dance band is too utilitarian in its 
approach. It is organized to provide music for dances 
and variety shows, and as such has noplace in the edu- 
cational scheme. This same objection could well be 
raised against many of the existing school music pro- 
grams- -the band, chorus and orchestra. Moreover, 
most musical forms, instrumental and choral, were 
utilitarian in orgin. Historically, many of the great 
classics were composed for a particular court function 
or church service. 

Many educators feel that if jazz is openly accepted 
and supported the rest of the music curriculum would 
suffer. Interest would lag in the classics; the concert 
or "legitimate" style of playing would suffer; proper 
phrasing and tone would be corrupted. In short, edu- 
cators fear the school dance band because of the dan- 
gers many believe are inherent in it. As the positive 
side of the question is examined these objections will be 
answered and at the same time many of the benefits of 
incorporating the school dance band will be brought out. 

Benefits accruing from the organization and promo- 
tion of the school dance band can be enumerated in the 
following manner: 

1. The students are exposed to a recognized art 
form through a study of jazz. In current art and music 
appreciation classes stress is placed upon the cultural 
developments of nations and peoples. Band, orches- 
tras and choruses study and perform much folk music. 
These organizations perform the popular music of by- 
gone days- -the minuets, sarabandes and gavottes of 
Bach, Beethoven, Mozart and the other masters. How- 
ever, a large segment of the folk music of the United 



States is omitted. All forms of past and contemporary 
art and literature are studied. All forms of past and 
contemporary music should be studied as well. The 
music program should expose the students to one of the 
true forms of American folk music- -jazz. 

2. The motivation of the student is increased by a 
study of an art form that has personal and current in- 
terest for him. Motivation is essential to any course 
of studies. Good classical music provides its own 
motivation most of the time. Jazz carries an even 
stronger motivation for our present day music stu- 
dents. The curtailing or abandoning of the classics is 
not suggested or desired, but rather a rounding out or 
completion of the music art forms to which the student 
is exposed. 

3. Musical techniques can and should be developed 
by the good performance of jazz. These techniques will 
carry over into the school band or orchestra. 

The dance band will help develop tone. Many school 
organizations are plagued with small pinched tones in 
the brasses. Few things will free the tone as much as 
jazz. Projection, endurance and proper breathing are 
all essential if the player is to get his part beyond the 
music stand. Moreover, in a smaller group the player 
becomes constantly aware of his tone since he cannot 
hide it in a large reed or brass section. He alone is 
playing the part. His tone must be good since it is con- 
stantly on display. The player must be constantly 
aware of blending and balancing his tone with the sec- 
tion. 



The dance band will help develop intonation. Poor 
intonation characterizes many school groups. The 
student is constantly urged to T listen and tune as he 
plays", but the directors efforts are hampered many 
times because the student is playing in a large section. 
He cannot hear himself clearly. In the dance band the 
player can easily hear his part both internally by him- 
self and in clear relationship with the rest of his sec- 
tion and the band. Moreover, intonation problems are 
magnified in the dance band. Some inner parts- -third 
trumpet or fourth tenor saxophone, for example are 
consistently playing the dissonant note of the chords in 
many arrangement. Extreme ranges, both high and 
low are emphasized. The player must listen critically 
and adjust his note in order to get any kind of an agree- 
able sound. 

The dance band will help develop a sense of balance. 
Many of the problems that face the school director 
come from younger players not appraising the worth of 
their parts. It is part of the role of the director to 
subordinate some parts and to bring out the melodic or 
important ones. However, if the students can recog- 
nize this for themselves, such time could be saved in 
the rehearsal period. The subordination of background 
fills and "riffs" becomes obvious in jazz and this 
understanding can be carried over to the concert band 
or orchestra. The form of a composition becomes 
more evident. Modulations achieve a greater import- 
ance and become more easily recognized. 

The dance band will help develop precision. Pre- 
cision of attack and phrasing is essential to a good 
musical performance whether it be classical or jazz. 
The dance band because of its smaller size is much 



more exposed, even in tutti passages, than the larger 
concert groups. Since it is more exposed the slightest 
deviation in precision on the part of any individual will 
be more noticeable and must be avoided more con- 
scientiously. Also, since many of the phrasings used 
in jazz cannot be properly notated, the feeling of to- 
getherness and following the section leader in the 
interpretation of a phrase is of the very essence of a 
good jazz sound. The alertness of the player is 
challenged to a great degree since the same passage 
may not be phrased the same way twice and he must 
follow the section leader very closely. 

The dance band will develop reading skills. Any- 
one who has played dance music will admit that some 
of the passages are as difficult, if not more so, than the 
average concert band or orchestra music. Another 
very great advantage is found in the fact that dance 
band playing verses the student in the keys on the sharp 
side of the musical spectrum; most medium and even 
advanced concert band music remains for the most part 
in the flat keys . 

4. One of the cardinal principles of education today 
is the development of or the drawing out of the stu- 
dent's creative and productive ability. This is ac- 
complished by any music program and is one of the 
basic justifications of music in the curriculum. How- 
ever, jazz accomplishes this to an even greater extent. 
Nowhere in the field of school music can the student be 
presented with as consistent an opportunity to express 
himself originally and freely as in the M adlib M or im- 
provised jazz solo. 



This apology for or defense of the school dance band 
does not in the slightest degree imply that the school 
dance band should replace or limit the activity of the 
concert band or orchestra. It has been presented as an 
introduction to this book in the hope that it may be of 
some benefit in allaying some of the fears of music 
educators and in encouraging them to establish a dance 
band within their schools. 



CHAPTER I 
THE PROBLEM AND ITS APPROACH 

The Problem. --This book will attempt to present 
some of the more advanced techniques for the develop- 
ing of the high school dance band. It is hoped that many 
of the questions that will face the organizer of a high 
school dance band, especially after the group has ad- 
vanced, will be answered. A working method will be 
presented in the hope of answering these questions . This 
study will not consider the basic problems of the first 
organization and early training of the high school dance 
band since the present available literature covers that 
field adequately. It will, however, consider the more 
advanced techniques that are necessary to give the 
school dance band its professional polish and style. 

Some of the problems that this study hopes to an- 
swer are pertinent to the training of the entire en- 
semble. A section of the study will be devoted to a 
discussion and illustration of the various dance styles 
and the interpretations of the various kinds of dance 
music. Some time will be devoted to the basic dance 
rhythms but emphasis will be placed upon the develop- 
ment of a professional style of phrasing the rhythms 
that will be encountered. Some place will be given to 
an explanation of and a solution of the problems of in- 
tonation and balance. However, the bulk of the book 
will deal with the technical aspects of dance band per- 
formance. Special emphasis will be placed on the 
various instrumental effects that are used. In playing 
some of the more advanced arrangements these special 
effects are frequently called for. 

8 



The high school dance band can be coached, directed 
and taught effectively so that it will achieve its purpose 
in the most efficient and authentic manner. It is firmly 
believed that the fundamentals of good dance and jazz 
play ing- -rhythm, phrasing, balance and technique-- 
can be taught. How they can be taught is the question 
that this study is primarily interested in. This project 
hopes to present the ways and means that can be em- 
ployed by the high school director and his students in 
order to achieve an excellent dance band. 

In the discussion of the problem and the questions 
that this book plans to answer, allusions have already 
been made to some of the difficulties that face the high 
school band director, who, while well trained in the 
typical music school, is given no dance band experience 
or pedagogical techniques. Since the educational 
values of the dance band are no longer challenged as 
vociferously as in the past and since it has been estab- 
lished that there are many good effects that can come 
from the dance band in high school, the typical music 
educator will be faced with many new problems when he 
undertakes work in this field. He knows how to put 
together, how to train and instruct the concert band and 
orchestra, but he is suddenly faced with a whole new 
repertoire of music with a notational language all its 
own and with many difficult and complex rhythmic 
problems. He is faced with strange phrasings and 
unfamiliar techniques. The typical director must have 
guidance and help in the proper development of the high 
school dance band. It is certainly poor educational 
procedure to instruct poorly. If high school dance 
bands are to exist then they should strive to emulate 
the professionals in the field. They should not sound 
like concert bands play ing popular tunes. An approach 



to the drive, swing, power and feel of the name bands 
should be the goal of the high school group. In the 
school orchestra and concert band an effort is made to 
imitate and to reproduce the type of performance that 
is given by the leading symphony orchestras and con- 
cert bands. It is only proper then, that, if the school 
dance band is admitted into the music curriculum, it 
be trained in the proper and professional manner. 

At this point in the discussion an impasse is 
reached. There exists at the present time no complete 
text or work available that can serve as a guide for 
both the teacher and the student in the more advanced 
problems of dance music. There are several good 
methods for starting the high school dance band, but 
all of them deal with the most elementary techniques. 
If the dance band is to advance and serve its educa- 
tional purpose it must develop legitimate and profes- 
sional style and technique. 

Consider a hypothetical situation in which the direc- 
tor and student are faced with the following typical 
examples taken from advanced dance band literature. 

"SEVEN UP" (John Howell) 
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'BLUES BEFORE AND BECAUSE OF" (John Cieslak) 
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If the director has not had experience in the dance 
field himself or if he is unable to consult experts in 
the field he will be at a loss to teach such music. He 
may know how the effects notated should sound, but he 
may not know how to answer the student who approaches 
him and asks for an explanation and advice on exactly 
how to produce the effect. It is not sufficient to merely 
refer the student to his record player and to tell him 
to learn by listening. He needs more specific guidance 
to achieve the best results or, perhaps, any results at 
all. Thus this study hopes to present both the explana- 
tions and guidance needed to promote the necessary 
growth of the high school dance band. 

This book will employ the following method in its 
development and approach. Solutions to the various 
problems will be discussed and documented with de- 
velopmental exercises based on interviews and 
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conferences with professional musicians and authori- 
ties on the various problems and aspects of dance 
musicianship. This approach will be concerned with 
two factors- -the techniques that can be used to im- 
prove the entire band and with the individual instru- 
mental techniques. To discover these techniques, 
specific answers, descriptions, and teaching methods 
have been sought from experts. 

An appendix has been added which consists of a 
bibliographical listing of specific texts and instruction- 
al music and methods available for developing the var- 
ious aspects of dance band musicianship and a graded 
list of the better dance band materials. 

A Review of Some of the Existing Liter ature.-- 
There are several good methods and manuals that cover 
the organization and training of the high school dance 
band. In reviewing the available materials attention 
will be paid to the four elements that constitute the 
basis of good dance band technique- -phrasing, rhythm, 
balance and technique. 

The most complete discussion of the preliminary 
planning, organization, choice of music, auditions, and 
seating is presented in an excellent book by R. Leslie 
Saunders. l 

As a preliminary to the more technical aspects of 
his work Saunders presents a "philosophy" of the high 
school dance band. In this chapter he presents many 
of the musical and non-musical values that can accrue 

R. Leslie Saunders, Training the School Dance Band (New York, New York: 
Chappell and Co., 19J6J 
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from the organization of a dance band. These pages 
can well serve the prospective organizer of a high 
school dance band who needs more arguments to back 
up his proposals to his administrator. In this first 
chapter Saunders also touches on the principles that 
should guide the development of the band in its rela- 
tions with the school, the society, and the professional 
musician. 

When the technical aspects of training the dance 
band are considered there are several published 
works available. Saunders goes into such things as 
sectional rehearsals. He discusses the saxophone 
vibrato and problems of intonation. He has a brief sec- 
tion on phrasing and rhythmic problems in which he 
covers some of the basic concepts and differences be- 
tween classical and dance notation and playing. 

A method by Al PolhamusandArtDedrickpresents 
a good basic grasp of dance rhythms. 1 Such rhythmic 
problems as groups of eighth notes, groups of dotted 
eighths and sixteenths, dotted quarter notes off the beat, 
eighth-quarter-eighth patterns, and quarter note trip- 
lets are covered. Examples of each rhythm is given. 
Included also is a very brief discussion and example of 
several dance styles besides the "swing" style (e.g. the 
"society" style and the polka style.) The book is largely 
concerned with the various rhythms considered singly 
and in their composite use as they will appear in dance 
music. 



Al Polbamus and Art Dedrick, How the Dance Band Swings (East Aurora, Neu 
York: Kendor Music Inc. , 1958) 
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The briefest of the methods to be considered is one 
by Ralph Flanagan. l He reworks basically the same 
rhythmic grounds as were covered in the other meth- 
ods. However, he lays stress on tone andblend along 
with some excellent instructions in the text. He gives 
several exercises for developing a good tone and bal- 
ance. 2 

The three instruction books mentioned are excel- 
lent, but they do not go extensively enough into the 
problem. They treat the basic rhythmic and phrasing 
problems in a general way. After the students learn 
to read the dance rhythms mechanically, instruction 
must be given to help them develop the dance or jazz 
feeling. Allof the rhythms they mention are included 
in some of the modern compositions for the concert 
band and yet this organization does not have the sound 
of the dance band. Some of these concert band 
arrangements give instructions as to the proper 
rhythmic treatment. The band members follow these 
instructions, but they do not necessarily acquire a 
"swing" feel. It is the writer's belief that dance 
interpretation can be taught and presented in a more 
complete manner. 



Ralph Flanagan, How to Build a Dance Band (San Antonio, Tetas; Southern 
Music Co., 7955) 



2 lhid., pp. 4-5 
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Styling and phrasing is either treated in a very 
passing manner or with the constant admonition of 
Saunders that the student listen to records and per- 
formance. 1 Listening is essential, but it must be a 
guided listening. The student must be aware of what 
he is to look and listen for; of what differences he 
should note between the various styles and phrasings. 

There is but a brief and passing mention made of 
balance. The student is exhortedto strive for balance. 
In the Polhamus-Dedrick Ten Commandments for Stu- 
dent Swingsters, the seventh commandment is T1 Con- 
sider Thyself a Member of a Team Teamwork with the 
ensemble or with the section should always come 
first. 2 Nowhere are there precise instructions given 
the student on how to achieve balance. He is merely 
told to TT Keep the volume down so that the soloist does 
not have to over-blow in order to be heard/ 1 * Many 
other considerations, such as the establishment of 
balance within a section or of balance among the var- 
ious sections of the band, are totally lacking. 

The greatest deficiency, however, is found when 
the technical aspects of the dance band are considered. 
Saunders does devote a section to a description of the 
sax vibrato, but he discusses only one style of vibrato 
and does not touch on the varied uses of the vibrato. 



1 Saunders, op. cit., pp. 22 and 10. See also Polbamus and Dedrick, op. cit., p. 3. 

~Polhamus and Dedrick, op. cit., p. 11- 
3 /&zW., p. 21 
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There are no instructions in any of the methods that 
deal with the various styles and shadings of tone 
production. There are no instructions for the student 
to follow in the production of the various special ef- 
fects that are so common to modern dance music. 
Saunders provides a record to accompany his method 
on which he has demonstrated the various special ef- 
fects. This record will provide an idea of what the 
effect sounds like but he nowhere explains how to ob- 
tain that effect. He nowhere gives the notation used to 
represent that effect, or the rules that govern the use 
of that effect. 

Thus, there are large gaps in the instructional 
methods currently available. Either these methods 
omit the more advanced problems or their discussion 
and treatment of them is very cursory. This study 
hopes to solve some of these problems. As was stated 
above in the purpose of this book, it plans to present a 
treatment of these advanced techniques and a working 
method that could be used by the teacher and the stu- 
dent engaged in the high school dance band movement. 
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CHAPTER II 



TECHNIQUES FOR DEVELOPING THE ENTIRE BAND 



Dance Band Phrasing 

Characteristic phrasing is one of the most critical 
areas for developing the professional sounding high 
school band. It is characteristic phrasing which 
primarily distinguishes the dance or jazz musician 
from the classical 1 musician. While this aspect of 
training the high school dance band is of such vital 
importance, it is also the most difficult to convey by 
words. It is in this regard especially that the teacher 
and students must avail themselves of every opportu- 
nity to listen to and study the phrasing of professionals. 
(At the conclusion of this thesis there will be appended 
a list of recordings for which scores are available.) 
However, it is necessary that the teacher and students 
know what to listen for. It is possible to explain and 
teach certain basic rhythmic patterns and phrasings 
that occur frequently in the literature. 

The following excerpts contain most of the phras- 
ing problems that will be found in dance band music. 



The term "classical" is used throughout this section in opposition to dance or 
jazz. In this context it refers to style of phrasing used in concert bands and 
symphony orchestras. 
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Playing eighth notes. --Per haps one of the biggest 
hurdles for the classically trained high school musi- 
cian to overcome is the characteristic jazz phrasing 
of eighth notes. 



"VELVET GLOVES' 1 (Marshal! Brown) 

copyright 1959 - Marshall Brown Music, Inc. 
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"COPLEY SQUARE" (Marshal! Brown) 



copyright 1959 Marshall Brown Music, Inc. 
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"WELCOME BACK, JACK" (John LoPorta) 

copyright 1959 - Marshall Brown Music, Inc. 
~ * A 
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"DATELINE NEWPORT" (Marshall Brown) 



I 



copyright 1959 - Marshall Brown Music, Inc. 
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"HOT CHA-CHA-CHA" 



Music by Glenn Osser 
Arranged by Glenn Osser 




3 4* 

c Copyright MCMLVIII by LEEDS MUSIC CORPORATION, New York, NT. 

Reprinted by Permission All Rights Reserved 

"FAST COMPANY" (Ernie Wilkins) 

copyright 1959 - Marshall Erown Music, Inc. 




"THE BROWNSVILLE EXPRESS" (Ernie Wilkins) 

Copyright 1959 - Marshall Brown Music, Inc. 
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"UNDECIDED" 



Words by Sid Robin 
Music by Charles Sbavers 




Copyright MCMXXXVW, MCMLVII by LEEDS MVSJC CORPORATION, New York, N. 
Reprinted by Permission All Rights Reserved 



Much time was spent teaching the student that the beat 
must be divided with absolute evenness. Now he is told 
that a different procedure is to be followed in dance 
music. He must acquire the "swing" style or feeling 
for eighth notes, To make matters more difficult he 
must be told that 



J7TJ 



are played practically the same and that neither is 
played as in classical music. The beat is not divided 
evenly but has more the division of 6/8 time or of a 
quarter note divided into a triplet, (cf. "Copley 
Square). 



<b 

8 



or 



As was mentioned above there are several excep- 
tions to this general rule. Eighth notes are always 
played with exact evenness in all Latin American 
Rhythms (cf., "Hot Cha Cha Cha"). Often in ballads 
eighth notes are phrased evenly or much closer to 
complete evenness than in fast or up-tempo tunes. A 
pattern of consecutive eighth notes leading into a cli- 
max or melody and marked with marcato accents will 
likewise be phrased evenly. Finally, in many pro- 
gressive, M bop tT inspired, or modern jazz solos and 
ensembles the eighth notes are phrased evenly. 

In the "Kenton style" of modern playing the jazz or 
"swing" feel is attained not so much by conceiving the 
basic rhythm as a 6/8 or triplet feel, but rather by 
conceiving the music in double time. This is the way 
in which the music is conceived, but not executed. In 
this approach the measure is divided mentally into 
eight more or less even beats. Theswingfeel is pro- 
duced by melodically accenting certain eighth notes. 
Under this concept eighth notes would be phrased much 
more evenly than in the 'traditional swing style men- 
tioned above. However, in most of the mus,ic attempted 
by the school band the 6/8 triplet "swing" feel will pre- 
vail. 

This 6/8 or triplet rhythm with its strong and weak 
bouncing pattern establishes another basic rule with 
regard to the interpretation of eighth notes. In dance 
music the long slur (cf., "Copley Square") has more 
the meaning of a phrase marking to inform the player 
that these notes go together. It does not indicate that 
all the notes are to be slurred in the classical sense. 
At the same time, the absence of the slur line does not 
indicate that all notes are to be tongued. Passages 
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such as the exerpt from TT Copley Square" and other 
similar passages would be articulated on each beat or 
long note in the rhythm pattern with a legato tongue and 
followed by a slurred note or rather ahalf-tongued or 
partially "swallowed" note. This slight accentual ef- 
fect is best achieved by a slight breath push on the 
notes to be brought out. Hard tongued notes should 
generally be reserved for special situations to be men- 
tioned subsequently. It could be said that perhaps 
ninety per cent or better of dance music will be tongued 
legato or with the "du" sound in opposition to the hard 
or "tu" attack. The legato tongued notes will fre- 
quently be stopped with the tongue. The peaks of 
phrases are generally accented and approached with a 
crescendo. The bottoms or troughs of phrases are in- 
ferred and shaded downward. This is the style of 
phrasing that would be employed with groups of con- 
secutive eighth notes as in "Copley Square". In this 
example the primary and secondary measure accents 
(the first and third beats) would be given a slightly 
heavier legato tongue and breath push. This is the 
basic "swing" style of phrasing and this style holds 
for most dance music. 

Accents. --While there is at present much ambig- 
uity over the meaning of accentual signs in dance 
music, the following rules can be stated. It should be 
noted that often the music will not be as clearly and 
completely marked as the illustrations chosen, but 
that the rules arrived at are applicable in all situa- 
tions. 

1. All notes marked with accents (of any kind) are 
to be played short unless there is some indica- 
tion to the contrary. This will differ from 
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classical phrasing in that the accented notes are 
generally shorter in the "swing" style. The in- 
dication to the contrary referred to above will 
occur in the form of a legato mark used along with 
the accent, a slur over the phrase, or if the accent 
occurs over a dotted quarter note or a note of 
longer value. 

2. The marcato accent ( A) is the heaviest ac- 
cent used. It indicates a very sharp and hard at- 
tack and that the note be played as short as 
possible. Sometimes a dot is placed under the 
accent ( A) . (cf., TT Velvet Gloves", measures 2 
and 50; Tt Dateline Newport", measure 1). The 
marcato accented note could be very strictly no- 
tated as below. 




3. The accent ( ;>*) indicates a slightly less heavy 
accent with still the shortness of note. (cf., n Vel- 
vet Gloves", measure 36; "Dateline Newport", 
measure 1). A differentiation can be made be- 
tween this accent and the marcato accent by con- 
sidering that the marcato accent has a beginning 
and an end (as in the syllable "bop") whereas the 
other accent is not as sharp or heavy since it 
does not end as sharply (as in the syllable "bah"). 
There will be many exceptions to this type of ac- 
cent indicating shortness. Frequently, the legato 
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mark will be used in conjunction with the accent 
(cf., rt Velvet Gloves", measure 1; TT Welcome Back, 
Jack", measure 3; etc.) In these cases the accent 
merely indicates a weighting of the note so marked. 
A similar exception can occur with regards to the 
marcato accent but with much less frequency. 

The use of this accent could be summarized in this 
manner. When used over a quarter note it will 
generally indicate a weighting and shortening of the 
note unless there is a marking to the contrary. 
When this accent is used over a note of longer or 
shorter duration than a quarter note it indicates a 
sudden weighting of that note and no shortening of 
the note unless, again, there is some indication to the 
contrary. 

4. If a phrase ends with an eighth note, that note 
will always be accented and tongued. The breath 
push is frequently used here, (cf., "Velvet Gloves", 
measure 6; "Welcome Back, Jack", measure 7; and 
"The Brownsville Express"). 

5. The following are played with an accent on the 
second note. 



u * d r r 
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The student must be cautioned against hurrying into 
the second note. He must hold back on the first 
note of the pattern and remember his basic division 
of the beat in the "swing" style, (cf., "Velvet 
Gloves", measures 24, 35, 40 and 54). 



Care should be taken that the first note is not de- 
emphasized too much. It should be of almost equal 
strength. This is a form of syncopation and as with 
any syncopation there must be something to synco- 
pate against. In other words, the beat that is being 
worked against must be obvious or else the synco- 
pated note can take on the character and feeling of 
the beat. This will be especially true in the case of 
consecutive syncopations. Sometimes if there is no 
accent on the second note and if it falls on the weak 
beat of the measure (two or four) the first note of 
the group will be lengthened and accented. 
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6. The highest note of a phrase is always accented 
and approached with a crescendo, (cf. Tt Copley 
Square"). 

7. Consecutive eighths on the same pitch are played 
with a slight crescendo. There will be an accent 
on the first and last note. 



r r r r 



If the pattern begins on the second or fourth beat 
the accents will normally occur as illustrated. 



LT 



played 



played 



LJ 



8. Sometimes an off-beat accent will occur. 



r r r r 
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In this situation, the normal accentual pattern is re - 
versed. However, the accents are not tongued, or 
at most very slightly tongued, but rather pushed 
with the breath and diaphragm, (cf ., "Undecided"). 

Syncopations. 

1. One of the commonest syncopations encountered 
in the dance band literature is also one of the most 
difficult to play properly. In the following pattern, 
the quarter note or the syncopated note is shortened. 



4 J played Jj y i 



Once this fact has been grasped a second problem 
presents itself. The student may have grasped the 
TT swing" style but when faced with this syncopation 
he will almost inevitably re vert to the even division 
of the beat with the consequent rushing of the syn- 
copated note. The above pattern must be con- 
sidered as below. 



J f X 
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In many student arrangements the figure is marked 
to remind the student of this. 



cr 



He must remember that this pattern is not to be 
played in strict rhythm even if the legato and 
staccato marks are missing, (cf . , TT Velvet Gloves" , 
measure 3 and 49). The syncopated note is always 
shortened even in the case of consecutive syncopa- 
tions. The student must avoid anticipating here 
also, (cf., TT Velvet Gloves", measure 7). 

2. A syncopated note that crosses a bar line is al- 
ways short, (cf., "Velvet Gloves", measures 12, 
31, 50). 

nt r t played trr t 



There are two exceptions to this rule of shortening 
all syncopated notes and notes over the bar lines. 
If the note value is more than a quarter note it is 
not shortened and if there is a slur line or legato 
mark over the syncopated note it is not shortened 
(cf., "Brownsville Express" and "Velvet Gloves", 
measure 12). 
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3. The following is always played with an accent on 
the eighth note and the delay required by our 
"swing" feel with the second beat divided as a 6/8 
beat, (cf., "Velvet Gloves", measures 48 and 50). 



4. The so-called "Charleston" figure must also be 
held back and delayed with the second beat divided 
as a 6/8 beat. 



r rr 



It is an anticipated accent but the student will tend 
to rush the timing. The exact placement of the 
note will vary with the speed and feel of the piece. 
If the piece "lays back" it will tend to be delayed 
almost to the third beat; if the piece is a driving, 
up-tempo number it would be pushed slightly ahead 
to give the feeling of forward movement and be 
placed closer to the half of the second beat. 

5. The "kick beat" or "push beat" is an example 
of a syncopation that is always sustained and ac- 
cented. 

31 
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Like all syncopations, it must not be anticipated or 
rushed and must fit the "swing" style with the third 
beat divided as a 6/8 beat, (cf., "Velvet Gloves", 
measures 1 and 8). This is one of the big danger 
spots where the ensemble will tend to rush. With 
this "kick beat" the rest is most important since it 
is a syncopation and must have something definite 
to oppose it. There must be a strong feeling of the 
beat so that the syncopated accent will be strong. 

From what has been discussed to this point, it can 
be stated that one of the biggest problems confronting 
the student dance band is the acquisition of the proper 
feel and the avoidance of hurrying or rushing. There 
are several other note configurations that usually in- 
vite rushing. Consecutive quarter notes, especially if 
short, will almost inevitably be rushed. The student 
must relax and "lay back". He must place the notes 
squarely on the beat or even delay them for the small- 
est fraction of a beat, (cf., "Dateline Newport", mea- 
sures 9 and 13). This concept of an elastic measure 
can be acquired with each beat lay ing back farther and 
farther but with the first beats of consecutive measures 
in perfect time. This is a difficult concept since the 
basic pulse must never vary but the placement of notes 
by the band will tend to lag minutely behind the pulse. 
This could be considered a form of syncopation. It is 
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very similar to the classical rubato. Frequently by 
stressing this TT laying back" the student will avoid the 
tendency to rush and he will place the notes more 
precisely on the beat. In any event, great stress must 
be placed on the fact that rushing must be avoided and 
that the overall pulse must never vary. Care must 
also be taken not to rush the eighth note triplet, (cf., 
"Fast Company, measure 9). 



A rather simple system of phonetics can be devised 
to enable the director to communicate the proper 
phrasing to the students. A beginning group can grasp 
the proper phrasing much better if they can imitate 
the pattern -or phrase as sung by the director. The 
following system that will be suggested has been tested 
and found to work. Many syllables will work and 
produce the desired effect. These have been suggested 
because they are simple, can be used consistently in 
all situations, and because they to some rough extent 
simulate the desired sound and tonguing. 

1. Eighth note patterns: 



J J J J J7T1 

du be du be <3u be <3u be 
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Saxes could better approximate the half-tongue by 
using the syllables "dud-n" or TT dup-um n which 
closes the mouth with the back of the tongue. If a 
half-step is involved the syllable couldbe modified 
to TT du-ee du-ee". 



2. Syncopations: 



ri 



o 

du bop be do boj? be 

I s ! f J 
b. U> J 

top be 



= 



bop 



d. If a longer sound is desired, as in the following, 
the syllables may be altered froma"bop TT or tT dop rT 
to a 1T bow TT , "dow" or "woh". 



r 



<3u tuAh. du "boo) 
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"QUIET PLEASE" (Wm. St. Laurent) 

Berklee Press Publications 
All Rights Reserved 






BEE 



3u 



pe 



du 



du 



"NEO-GENE" (Gene Langdoc) 

Berklee Press Publications 
All Rights Reserved 
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prnr 



fee 



<Ioi> be 



bo|> be Jop-n du bah 



be du bof) du 




du be du bah dof> du 



be duf>-n dubo|> du bop 
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du be du bah 



be &>t> ^ ^^ du be 3o 



be du be du bah dof> 



Jgfr be 



<fu be dup -T? <Ju be 




du bah 



be du 



be 



fLTLffil 



r LJ* r g 



dop du be du be du bah 



du du uiaH be 




du be 3u bof> be du bah <3uP--n du be du 
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'NEW LIFE 1 ' (Don French) 



Berklee Press Publications 
All Rights Reserved 



Jo be du be Ju lede do be du be <5u b du bede do be 



1 I I. I N 

3 * t^ 1 ^ 
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bo)> "bof> 




bop b du be dop du "bop 



-tf-rH 






du be du be du be du bop 




du be du be du be dop du be Bop dubof> be du bedu 
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3. Attacks: 

a. Any long note "du". 

b. Any short note -- TT dop TT or TT bop rt . Make the 
sound as short as possible. TT Bop TT will tend to 
give a harder accent. 



r r r 



u * r r 

3u "bof) 



Specialized effects such as "flips", "glisses TT and 
"shakes" can be produced with variations and adapta- 
tions of these syllables. The examples on pages 35, 
36 and 37 may serve to indicate the application of 
this phonetic method of communicating the dance band 
phrasing. 

Variations in Style and Phrasing 

The music available for the school dance band will 
be of many different kinds. K the band is to play this 
music well; if the band is to achieve an authentic style, 
some attention must be paid by the director to the dif- 
ferences between these types of music and to their 
peculiar characteristics. 

More than half of the music that the school dance 
band will play will be in what can be called the "swing" 
style. The term "swing" is one of the most elusive 
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terms in the dance band vocabulary. As a verb it 
connotes an almost undef inable action of the perform- 
er. The musician is said to "swing" when the proper 
jazz feeling has been established, when all the elements 
of the performance are meshing properly, and when 
that element of genius or artistry is present that 
makes for the moving, emotional, jazz experience. 
In a much looser sense the verb "to swing" refers to 
the production of any highly rhythmic jazz orientated 
performance. "Swing" as an adjective can refer to the 
music or performance of the player described above, 
but more commonly as it is used in phrases such as 
"swing band", " swing era", or "King of Swing" it refers 
to the rhythmic feeling of a certain style of dance 
music that does not move along evenly, but rather 
bounces along or "swings". The adjective "swing" 
refers to the style of rhythm and phrasing discussed in 
the preceding section of this chapter. The importance 
of this "swing feeling" to the dance band has been dis- 
cussed there also. Music of this type is often more 
rhythmic than melodic and is often composed merely 
of repeated riffs or rhythmic pattern as in "One 
O T Clock Jump", "Woodchopper T s Ball", "Leap Frog", 
etc. 

This style of phrasing is the style currently in use 
and the one that will be used by the school dance band 
most of the time. However, if the dance band wants 
to recreate some of the great "swing" classics of the 
past and desires to perform them in an authentic man- 
ner it should be remembered that slight variations of 
phrasing existed- -notably the crisper cutting or chop- 
ping off of the notes and the shorter staccato. 
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The TT swing u feel in Tt up-tempo TT , "jump" or 
"bounce" tunes must possess the character of constant- 
ly pushing or driving forward. This does not imply a 
rushing of the beat. The beat or pulse must remain 
constant and firm but the impression or feeling of 
forward motion or "drive" must always be conveyed. 

Approximately the other half of the school dance 
band's repertoire will be made up of ballads or 
"standard" popular tunes. Ballads are, in general, 
phrased much more smoothly than "jump" or "up- 
tempo" tunes. In many of them the eighth notes will 
be phrased more evenly than the bouncing style of the 
"swing" feeling. More warmth of tone and vibrato will 
generally characterize the ballad. The more sustained 
quality required by the ballad can be acquired if the 
long notes are played as long as possible and if the 
notes are not cut off with the tongue. 

As is the case with the "swing feeling, "the beat or 
pulse must remain constant, neither rushing nor drag- 
ging. But the feeling in the ballad is one of holding 
back or of playing slightly behind the beat. Again it 
must be emphasized that the beat cannot drag, but the 
feeling of relaxation must be conveyed. 

Scattered throughout the dance band repertoire will 
be music of various other types. One of these types is 
the progressive or modern jazz number. These num- 
bers will frequently be taken at very fast speeds. Fre- 
quently there will be a feeling of eight beats per 
measure in music of this kind. In this style of playing, 
eighth notes will be phrased evenly. All other rules of 
interpretation and phrasing will be followed as outlined 
in the ^previous section. 
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Latin American music is becoming increasingly 
more popular. . As far as the phrasing of this music is 
concerned, there are great diff erences from the T fewing, 
feeling". All eighth notes will be phrased evenly. 
All accents and staccato notes must be played accu- 
rately. Staccato notes must be as short as possible 
especially in the brasses. Even more important than 
this change in phrasing is the reproduction of accurate 
rhythmic patterns in the rhythm section. Frequently 
high school drummers are not too particular in dis- 
tinguishing between the rhythms of the various Latin 
American dance forms. Special attention will be paid 
to this problem later in the section devoted to the rhy- 
thm instruments. 

Dixieland will follow the general norms of the 
"swing interpretation" but will becharacterizedbythe 
"2 beat" or the accenting of the second and fourth 
beats of the measure by the rhythm section. Polkas 
are one of the few exceptions to the general practice of 
taking all dance music with four beats to the measure. 
Polkas are always counted in cut -time with two beats in 
the measure. They are phrased evenly and generally 
with a much heavier tongue than music with the "swing 
feeling". 

The choice of the proper tempos for dance music 
can present a problem. Many jazz numbers or jazz- 
orientated numbers will achieve their proper effect 
and "lay well" only at a very specific tempo. Ballads 
do not generally demand as exact a determination of 
tempo as do the faster numbers. Several danger spots 
can be pointed out. 
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1) There is a tendency on the part of many begin- 
ning groups to push ahead too much on the faster 
tempos and so to rush the beat. Conversely there 
is a tendency to drag on the slow tempos. It can- 
not be emphasized too strongly that, since the dance 
band is designed primarily for dancing, tempos 
must remain constant. 

2) It should be remembered that many fast moving 
technical numbers will be easier to play at a fast 
tempo. If they are rehearsed slowly they will not 
"lay well" on the instruments and so many prob- 
lems will be created. 

3) It should also be remembered that the more 
problems will arise in the areas of intonation, 
precision and of maintaining the TT swing feel" 
when the tempo is very slow. Thus, it will often 
be necessary for the sake of a good performance 
to increase the tempo slightly in order to avoid 
these problems. 

In considering the choice of tempos the director 
should not hesitate to experiment with a number at 
various tempos until the one that works best has been 
established. When no metronome marking is given on 
the score, the director will have to rely on his exper- 
ience and on the music itself. The rhythmic patterns 
of the music will give a good clue as to the tempo. 
The director should listen to respresentative styles of 
music as recorded or performed. The list of rep- 
resentative recordings in the appendix may serve as 
a guide in this matter. 
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Precision 

The following sections will cover certain aspects 
of developing professionalism in the dance band that do 
not differ in theory from the methods used in the con- 
cert band. The same problems and correctives exist 
in both cases. However, in the dance bandbecause of 
its small instrumentation and exposed situation of the 
parts, the problems are emphasized. 

One of the factors that will quickly distinguish the 
amateur from the professional band is precision. In 
top professional bands there is an absolute precision 
of attack, release and phrasing. This ultimate in pre- 
cision, which should be goal of the student band, is not 
achieved by a tapping of feet in unison or by merely 
watching the conductor' s beat. Such an awareness of 
external signs of unity is just the beginning of preci- 
sion. Precision can be completely obtained only when 
the musicians feel together, work with each other, think 
with each otherin short, when the musicians develop 
what the psychologist calls empathy. The members of 
the dance band must be in such close contant with the 
others in the group that they can intuit the split, split 
second of the attack or release. 

It is one of the paradoxes of the dance band that 
while they must work for this precision, it must never 
become mechanical or stiff. There must always be an 
intangible sense of relaxation present amidst the strict 
unity. This aspect of precision cannot be taught. It 
must be grasped intuitively by the members of the 
group and can come only from experience and from 
playing together for a long time. However, the direc- 
tor can speed the grasping of this idea by reminding the 
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students of it frequently by the use of phrases such as 
"think together " or T 'feel together. n A little specialized 
rehearsal of individual attacks or releases can also be 
helpful. 

The students must learn to n follow the leader" if 
they are to establish precision. Most dance band 
music will admit of slight variations in phrasings, 
attacks and specialized effects such as "shakes" and 
"fall-off s". The student must follow the lead of his 
section head who will establish the exact moment and 
manner of execution. The leader in this situation will 
vary with the different sections of the music. If the 
band is concerned with a sax soli then the leader will 
be the first alto sax. If the band is involved with a 
complete ensemble chorus then the leader will be the 
first trumpet player. These are the two key spots in 
the band. The members of the band must follow their 
lead in attacking and releasing notes. 

Another very common fault in the student dance 
band that is connected with precision is the practice of 
not sustaining notes to their full value. Students must 
constantly be impressed with the fact that a whole note 
extends to the first beat of the following measure and 
does not stop with beat four of the measure. There will 
be exceptions to this of course in situations where 
phrasing demands a breath at this time. Then the en- 
tire band must release the note at the same time. 
Frequently, however, the situation will be encountered 
in which, for example, the brass section will end a 
phrase with a whole note and rest in the next measure. 
The director must watch that all the brass, in this case, 
sustain the note to the bar line. 
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Intonation 

Faulty intonation is one of the problems that will 
constantly face the high school dance band director. 
Before a specific discussion of some of the more com- 
mon causes of bad intonation can be undertaken, there 
are two preliminaries that the director should stress 
with his students. 

First, the students must be made to listen. Many 
directors have come to the conclusion that their stu- 
dents just do not listen as they play. Many of the stu- 
dents do not know what to listen for. The director 
should point out the fact, for example, that leading tones 
must be close to the tonic. He must impress upon the 
student his dual role- -that of playing a melodic or 
quasi -melodic line and that of playing harmony in a 
chordal structure. The student must become aware of 
playing in tune in both of these contexts. He must learn 
to listen to the harmony of the chord. He should be 
shown what the chord should sound like when in tune. 
The director must become aware of the danger spots in 
the chord and be able to tell the student what to do to 
correct it. In summary, the student must realize that 
he is not playing in a vacuum. All elements, from the 
harmonic rhythm of the piano and bass to the melody 
and contrapuntal fills of the band, must mesh into an 
harmonious whole. 

Second, the students must know their instruments 
and the notes on their instruments that will tend to be 
out of tune. They must know the alternate fingerings 
that will help to bring those notes into tune. They must 
know the characteristics of their instrument in a cres- 
cendo or diminuendo --for example, the tendency of the 
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saxes to crescendo flat and dimuendo sharp because of 
dropping the jaw or pinching the embouchure; the 
tendency of the brasses to crescendo sharp and dim- 
inuendo flat because of the increase or decrease of air 
pressure without corresponding lip compensation. 

Besides these general facts, certain specific areas 
of intonation difficulty can be pointed out. 

1. Open octaves in the brasses are always treach- 
erous. If the lower voice of the trumpets is play- 
ing in the area where the low and sharp third 
valve must be used or if the upper voice is above 
the staff the problem will be increased. 

2. Unision high notes in both the brasses and reeds 
will usually present problems. 

3. Crescendos and diminuendos in both the brasses 
and reeds must be watched. 

4. Certain combinations of instruments in soli or 
duet style passages will present special problems 
as for example the use of a trumpet with a sax or 
of a clarinet with a sax especially in the upper 
register. 

5. Loud sections or heavy accents will frequently 
produce intonation problems since these notes will 
tend to be forced. Frequently students will over- 
blow on loud sections. The student must be made to 
realize the difference between overblowing and pro- 
jection of the tone with the proper breath support. 
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6. Pedal notes on the trombone will usually be 
sharp. 

7. Extremely soft sections in the brasses will tend 
to be flat since they are often playedby pinching and 
without the proper breath support. 

Balance 



A balanced sound characterizes the professional 
dance band. Each part is clearly heard. In order to 
achieve proper balance several suggestions can be 
made. 

1. There must be a proper amount of "lead". The 
melody or top part must predominate. The "lead" 
part will usually be found in the first trumpet, first 
alto part or in the solo part. All others must be 
subordinated to this part. Frequently the saxes will 
become too enthusiastic in playing a fill part behind 
a trumpet or especially a trombone solo. In cer- 
tain cases the "lead" in the saxsectionmay switch 
to the first tenor sax. 

2. All others in an ensemble chorus must play "up 
to" the lead. What has been said above is not meant 
to imply that the other parts are not as important as 
the lead. In the modern concept of the ensemble 
sound every part is important, but they must never 
outplay the lead. The others must play their parts 
as loud as the lead. All parts must be heard 
equally but they must not overpower the lead. 
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3. In modulator y pass age s, the modulating note or 
notes must be clearly heard. They must not over- 
power the lead but they must be emphasized to a 
certain extent. They can be easily recognized since 
they will be the notes that are accidentally sharped, 
flatted or naturalized. 

4. The style, quality and quantity of vibrato must be 
matched within the section and patterned after the 
vibrato used by the lead man. A discrepancy in 
vibrato will affect the balance of the chord. 

5. Tone quality must be matched within the band 
and sections. A discrepancy in tone quality will 
affect the balance of the chord. 

6. Low notes will frequently have to be played at a 
higher dynamic level in order to establish balance. 

7. If a chord is spread throughout the band with the 
trumpets on top, saxes in the middle and trombones 
at the bottom, the lower section will have to play 
louder in order to balance the chord. 

The importance of listening to what is going on in 
the band must be stressed from time to time so that 
the students will develop an awareness of what is hap- 
pening around them. A very enlightening experiment 
can be worked in this regardif, at a rehearsal, the sax 
section is turned around to face the brass section. 

Balance can be greatly affected by the type of seat- 
ing arrangement employed by the band. The most com- 
mon seating used today is to have the saxes in the first 
row, trombones in the second and trumpets in the third 
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with the rhythm group either to right or left. This 
type of arrangement seems to produce a better blend 
than when the band is spread out with the saxes on one 
side of a "V" and the brass on the other. Experiments- 
in this matter of seating can be carried out by the 
director. One thing that must always be adhered to, 
however, is the placing of the first player in each sec- 
tion in the middle of the section. This alone can have 
a great effect on balance and blend. 

Dynamics 

Many high school dance bands play with an almost 
complete disregard for dynamics. As a result they 
play along consistently at a mezzoforte level and 
produce very little contrast or interest. While the 
same students will be scrupulous in the observance of 
dynamics in the concert group, they seem to undergo a 
complete change of mind when playing in the dance 
band. The students must be made to realize that it is 
not necessary to blast all the time in order to be heard. 
A little guided listening to professional dance bands can 
be a complete ear-opener for these students. Attention 
to the following points can make the band sound imme- 
diately more professional. 

1. Pay close attention to all dynamic markings and 
follow them carefully. This effort must be made by 
all members of the band including the rhythm sec- 
tion. 

2. Bring out accents and szforsandos. 

3. Watch and execute properly the forte-piano. 
After the 1 attack, exaggerate the softening. 
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4. Pay close attention to and exaggerate all cres- 
cendos and diminuendos. The students must be re- 
minded that the entire band must work together in 
unity and precision on these dynamic effects. 
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CHAPTER III 



TECHNICAL PROBLEMS OF THE SAXOPHONE SECTION 



Saxophone Tone and Vibrato 

There is a close connection between the tone quality 
achieved by the sax soloist or section and the amount of 
vibrato used. For this reason the sax tone and vibrato 
will be considered in their related state. 

Style or quality of sax tone. The sax sound of the 
past, of the " swing era" could be characterized as being 
rather thin, brittle but not harsh. At the present time 
there exist two different concepts of sax tone. For 
purposes of generalization they can be divided into the 
East and West coast sounds. Two qualifications must 
be made immediately. First, the practitioners of these 
types of tone are not limited to their respective geo- 
graphic locations. Second, there are ^nany variations 
and individual differences and characteristics within 
each group. 

The East Coast sound is the one most frequently 
encountered and is in reality the only sax sound that 
will work well in sectional playing. It developed as a 
solo sound in the late 1940 T s along with the rise of 
TT bop Tt , Its current users employ in their solos a 
rather sharp edged tone and fast vibrato. The tone of 
many of the soloists is robust and full. It must be 
noted, however, that many of the soloists to follow 
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Parker have been little concerned with beauty of tone 
quality since their primary concern was the improvisa- 
tional content. 

Diametrically opposed to the East Coast sound is 
the TT cool TT or West Coast solo sound. It might be 
characterized as a softer sound- -a sound in which more 
air is used with a relaxed embouchure. This airy 
sound is accompanied by a slower vibrato and by more 
use of the tongue in order to give more definition to 
the tone which has been spread by the use of more air. 

The currently used sectional sound might be de- 
scribed as a compromise between the sounds of the 
East and West. It has the fullness and vibrato of the 
East Coast sound temperedby the smoothness and soft- 
ness of the West. The present sound can be contrasted 
to that of the TT ewing era" in that it is fuller, uses less 
vibrato and is not as sweet or saccharine. 

Many elements affect the tone quality of the saxes. 
There are external elements such as the character- 
istics of the particular make of horn, the type of finish, 
the thickness and quality of the pads, the mouthpiece 
and reed. The professional will experiment with many 
mouthpiece facings and styles, with many makes and 
strengths of reeds until he hits upon the combination 
that satisfies him and gives him the tone he desires. 
The student can produce a satisfactory bright and full 
sound with a good quality instrument and with a good 
standard mouthpiece. Also, since most students will 
not be in a position to buy or try many new instruments 
and mouthpieces, the director, if he is to improve the 
tone of his sax section, must be primarily concerned 
with the internal factors of tone production. 
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The saxophone tone is produced by a column of air 
setting the cane reed in vibration. The more reed that 
vibrates and the more air causing this vibration, the 
bigger and fuller will be the sax tone. The biggest 
problem the director will have to over come in this re- 
gard is the generally bad concept of the sax tone that is 
found in many concert bands. If the student has an ex- 
cellent grasp of the basic fundamentals of good tone 
production he can easily become a good school dance 
band musician. 

Considering the internal problems of tone produc- 
tion, three sources of trouble can be uncovered. 

1. The fundamental cause of the all -too -of ten pre- 
vailing bad sax sound- -the small, pinched, out of 
tune sound is the lack of air support. If the stu- 
dent is breathing properly and is supporting the air 
flow with the proper diaphragm muscles, the tone 
will be open, free andfull. Also the student will be 
able to compensate for bad intonation on the instru- 
ment since he will have available the power to push 
certain notes up into tune and also the control to 
relax the velocity of the air flow to bring down the 
pitch of certain sharp notes. Many intonation prob- 
lems can be solved by concentration on a steady 
stream of air, 

2. The embouchure setting for the sax is different 
from that of the clarinet. Many transfers from 
clarinet to sax play with almost exactly the same 
embouchure. Their sound on the sax will be small 
and pinched because of the excessive pressure 
being used and because of the small amount of reed 
that is capable of vibrating due to the small bite on 
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the mouthpiece. If the player loosens his em- 
bouchure slightly and takes in more mouthpiece, 
the tone opens up very noticeably. If too much 
mouthpiece is used the student will play flat. Fre- 
quently a player will be found with too loose an em- 
bouchure. The sound produced in this case will lack 
definition and control. Intonation will waver 
greatly. 

3. The closed, tense throat is a final factor that can 
hinder the sax tone. A constricted throat cuts down 
the amount of air striking the reed and as a result 
pinches and narrows the tone. Tenseness of the 
throat muscles will also carry over into the em- 
bouchure and produce tension in that area. Avoid 
squeezing or the impression of M going up" for the 
high notes. 

These are various factors that can influence the 
sound of the high school sax section. In the develop- 
ment of the full sax sound the following procedures can 
be used. 

1. Practice long tones over the entire range of the 
instrument in three ways: loud, soft, and with cres- 
cendos and diminuendos. The teacher must be sure 
that the student is breathing deeply and correctly 
from the diaphragm. The student must be made 
aware of his tone and he must listen for the desired 
largeness. 

2. Practice scales of descending and ascendingoc- 
taves by playing one note and then its octave. Em- 
phasis should be placed on matching the tone 
quality. Frequently the high notes will be thin. 
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Watch for pinching in this register as the student 
will frequently attempt to produce the needed velo- 
city of air by a constriction of the mouth and throat 
instead of pushing from the diaphragm and of in- 
creasing air volume and velocity in the proper way. 
Attention must also be paid to the lower register 
since it will often take on a very harsh character. 
A slight relaxation of the embouchure or jaw will 
often correct this. 

Saxophone Vibrato. The role of the vibrato and its 
connection with tonal style has been discussed above. 
The sax vibrato for dance band playing is produced 
in a manner similar to that of the classical technique 
for vibrato. The vibrato can be produced in two ways 
either by a rapid diaphragm contraction or by a move- 
ment of the jaw. Today most saxophonists will employ 
the jaw vibrato. The following steps can be used in 
developing the jaw vibrato. 

1 . Drop the jaw slightly while keeping the embouch- 
ure pressure steady. This will produce a drop in 
pitch. It must be remembered that the pitch will 
drop from the given note as it is difficult for the 
saxes to vary the pitch upwards. Thus the note on 
which the vibrato is used will sound in tune as the 
ear tends to concentrate on the highest pitch heard. 
If there is a fluctuation both above and below the 
pitch the note will sound sharp since the ear will 
pickup the high point of the fluctuation. The cor- 
rect concept of the vibrato can be pictured as 
^^^^^^^^^^^^ and the incorrect or sharp 
vibrato as ,. *s* ^^^^ ^^^- 
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This is the theory and practice of many teachers. 
Many others will disagree and teach that the vibrato 
is a variation above and below the pitch. 

Regardless of which theory is accepted all agree on 
the method of producing the vibrato and will follow 
the general outline given above. 

2. The vibrato can be best produced by the use of 
the syllable TT yah TT as TT wah" as this will drop the jaw 
and keep the throat open. 

3. The first attempts at vibrato should be method- 
ical, slow and exaggerated. Once it can be pro- 
duced evenly then it can be speededup. The student 
must avoid the f ast TT nanny go at" sound in his vibra- 
to. The student can start with a slow beat and re- 
peat the folio wing phrase frequently. When perfec- 
tion and smoothness is acquired the tempo can be 
increased. 



If there is too little variation and if it too fast the 
TT nanny goat" sound will result. If there is too 
much variation there will be a noticeable change in 
pitch. 

Use and Variations of the Vibrato. Authors will 
speak of the ideal or proper sax vibrato. This may 
tend to give the impression that once a set speed has 
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been attained there will be no further variations in the 
vibrato. The speed and size of the vibrato will vary 
with the style of the piece, the style of tone quality 
employed or sought after, and the taste or artistry 
of the performer. At the present time there are sev- 
eral schools of vibrato use. 

The "cool" or West Coast school of players will, in 
their solos, tend to use a slower vibrato in conjunction 
with their airy sound than the sectional sound heard in 
most bands at this time. The typical band of white 
musicians will employ a sound with what might be 
termed a moderate vibrato. It is mo derate in the size 
of its undulations, moderate in the speed of these un- 
dulations and moderate in its use. Many will use only 
a small natural vibrato for most of their section work 
and employ a true vibrato only at climaxes or in driv- 
ing sectional situations. The Negro bands generally 
employ vibrato much more. Their vibrato is generally 
much wider in its fluctuations and is used almost con- 
stantly. All artists, however, will vary the speed and 
size of their vibrato as the situation demands. 

Vibrato is a very effectual climactic devise and an 
intensification of it will add much to a performance. 
Thus vibrato will be built to a climax on sustained 
notes, will be increased as the peak of a phrase is 
reached and will be enlarged on accents such as the 
"kick beat". 
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One danger the student must beware of is the over- 
useof the vibrato and the use of the same speed and size 
of vibrato. If this is done the performance will lose 
its variety. 

Variation in the size of the vibrato canbe achieved 
by the use of different syllables. The use of TT wah TT or 
"yah" will tend to produce a large open vibrato. The 
use of "wee" will tend to produce a smaller more 
closed vibrato. 

Mention must also be made of the tendency in mod- 
ern jazz to use no vibrato except what is called the 
natural vibrato. This is becoming more and more 
common in the modern ensemble sound where the 
beauty of well produced straight tones is emphasized. 
However, in the last analysis the amount of vibrato 
used will be left up to the artistry and desires of the 
leader and the musician. 

Before leaving the matter of the vibrato a warning 
should be given. Vibrato can cover a multitude of 
sins in sax intonation. While an out of tune section 
canbe made more listenableby vibrato, the harmonies 
and their overtones will not be clearly audible. A good 
rehearsal technique is to rehearse the band without 
vibrato to make the students aware of their intonation 
problems and to encourage improvement. 

"No vibrato" orn.v. The marking for TT no vibrato" 
will frequently appear in the score. There are two 
ways in which this effect can be produced. 

1. There can be no vibrato used at all. A straight 
tone is produced. A tighter embouchure shouldbe 
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used. This tightening must be very slight. If it is 
excessive the notes will be sharp. This style is 
used often in progressive jazz where a contapuntal 
or more classical approach is desired, 

2. There can be a slight vibrato or warmth in the 
tone. There is a small amount of vibrato used but 
it is not as much vibrato as usual. This is referred, 
to as the natural vibrato of the tone. This is the 
interpretation most commonly given to the n no vi- 
brato" today. It is used most often in backing a 
brass solo or brass soli. 

Special Effects for the Saxophone 

The first step in producing a well rounded dance 
musician is the acquisition of good, basic and exten- 
sive technique. Dance playing builds on or rather 
adapts the classical techniques. Many of these 
adaptations occur in the special effects for the saxo- 
phone effects more or less proper to the dance 
musician. In the following section the most common of 
these effects will be listed, described and notated. 
Suggestions will then be given for the use and develop- 
ment of these techniques. 

The Shake. The shake may be described as the 
variation of a note upward somewhat in the manner of a 
trill. It is notated in the score by the use of the wavy 
line over the note. 
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"BLUES BEFORE AND BECAUSE OF" (John Cieslak) 

Berklee Press Publications 
All Rights Reserved 



"EAST WIND" (Charles Bechler) 

Berklee Press Publications 
3*. All Rights Reserved 
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"HI DIDDLE DIDDLE" 

by Joya Sberrill 
arranged by Luther Henderson 
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COUNT THREE" (John Howel I) 
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"HEADS UP" (John Howell) 
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While there is no consistency in the notation, the size 
of the waves both vertically and horizontally may in- 
dicate the size and speed of the shake if the player is 
familiar with the use of the symbols by the arranger. 

The shake on the saxes can be produced in two ways. 
It can be produced by the use of the lips alone. In this 
case a fast, wide, over-large vibrato is producedby an 
opening and closing of the jaw. More commonly, how- 
ever, the shake is produced by means of a rather slow 
finger trill that will differ from the classical trill 
largely in speed. Some performers find it more ef- 
fective to trill a minor third or to use false fingerings 
in order to better approximate the interval that the 
brass are shaking. The ultimate choice of manner of 
production depends upon the style of the piece and upon 
the function of the note in the piece. Thus it would 
make a difference if the shake occurs in a sax soli or 
if it is in unison with the brass. 
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Suggestions. 

1. Practice exercises such as those in the Rubank 
Advanced Method for the trill on pages 58 and 60 in 
Volume I. 1 The trills should not be played in the 
classical manner as indicated but in the slow man- 
ner of the dance band finger trill. The upper note 
should not be sounded too cleanly. 

2. Practice exercises such as those in the Rubank 
Advanced Method for the mordent on pages 62 and 
63 of Volume L These exercises can be adapted for 
developing the lip shake wherever the mordent sign 
is used. 

The Glissando.The glissando or gliss is, as the 
name implies, a sliding into or away from a note. 
Glisses will occur in three forms. 

1. The gliss into a note: 



2. The gliss away from a note or the "fall-off 1 

' 
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Reference is made to specific example in the Rubank Advanced Method. Simila, 
examples can be found and adapted in other saxophone methods. 
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3. The gliss between notes: 



'WELCOME BACK, JACK" (John LaPorta) 

copyright 1959 - Marshall Brown Music, Inc. 

A 




"BLUE BEAU" (Bob Jones) 



Berklee Press Publications 
All Rights Reserved 







Interpreted as either a slur or a gliss. 
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"THE LONG WAIT" (ArifMardin) 

Berklee Press Publications 

All Rights Reserved 
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"SWEET TALK" (ArifMardin) 



Berklee Press Publications 
All Rights Reserved 






WOULD IF I COULD" (James Progris) 






Berklee Press Publications 
All Rights Reserved 



'BLUES BEFORE AND BECAUSE OF" (John Cieslak) 






Be.-klee Press Publications 
All Rights Reserved 
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'NEO-GENE" (Gene Langdoc) 



Berk lee Press Publications 
All Rights Reserved 
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'EAST WIND" (Charles Bechler) 

Berklee Press Publications 
All Pigbts Reserved 
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There is at the present time much ambiguity in the 
meaning and interpretation of the gliss notation. While 
the brasses have the same type of notation, the saxes 
are more fortunate in that there is for the saxes some 
standardization of interpretation for the notation. In 
the final analysis the type of gliss will be largely de- 
termined by the character of the piece, the tempo, the 
dynamics and the artistry of the player. 
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The gliss into a note can be produced in basically 
two ways. If the serrated line is used, as below. 



it is usually produced by sounding the notes of the 
diatonic scale beginning at an interval of a third, 
fourth or fifth below the written note. The place of 
beginning depends upon the fingering required for the 
note that is written. In this type of gliss the player 
usually does not begin across the break in registers. 
The gliss shown below would be made primarily by the 
lip and not in the manner just described. It is possible, 
but difficult, to gliss with the fingers across the break. 



The gliss into a note may also be produced pri- 
marily by a tightening of the embouchure with or with- 
out the assistance of fingerings or by a slight flipping 
of the keys. This is the usual meaning of the gliss 
that is notated with the smooth line. 
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The gliss begins several notes below the written note 
with a loose embouchure. The player then slurs up to 
the written note by tightening the embouchure. This 
gliss may be assisted by the slow, smooth lifting of the 
keys. The primary difference in sound between the two 
ways of producing the gliss is that by the first manner 
individual notes are heard to some extent and in the 
second manner no individual notes are heard. 

The gliss away from a note or the TT f ail-off T can be 
produced in two ways, again depending somewhat on no- 
tation. The tr f ail-off T is of two kinds --the long and the 
short "f ail-off T . When the notation is as below, 
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the short or quick "fall-off is normally indicated. 
Sometimes, however, the words M long fall-off T or 
n long drop" will appear written in the score. These 
words indicate that the gliss is to be lengthened. 
Sometimes the length of the gliss lineif it extends 
through several measures or through rests --will indi- 
cate a long "fall-off T . 

The jagged line normally connotes an extremely 
rapid chromatic downward movement. 
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This gliss is always chromatically fingered but all the 
notes are not necessarily sounded completely. The 
speed of the gliss will be deter mined to some extent by 
the length required or desired. Thus a long "f ail-off ' 
would drop more slowly and with more lipping between 
notes than would the short "fall-off T . 

K the "long fall-off is not written or indicated in 
the score and if the short curved line is used, then the 
short fall is produced by a quick flatting of the note by 
a relaxation of the embouchure. 



Depending on the style and character of the piece, a 
short, rapid, chromatic descent may also be used in 
this situation. 

The gliss between notes is produced in a manner 
similar to the "f ail-off '. 



Chromatic fingerings are used except where the notes 
are close enough together to permit a lip gliss. The 
individual chromatic notes are emphasized much more 
in this gliss between notes than in the "f ail-off f . There 
will normally be an accent on the second written note. 
Present practice frequently dictates the substitution 
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of the "flip" for the gliss between notes. The produc- 
tion of the "flip" will be discussed in the following 
pages. 

A gliss that is not too commonly found in the saxo- 
phone part is the upward gliss. If it is found it will 
normally demand an attempt on the part of the saxes 
to imitate this effect in the brasses. It is produced by 
an upward glide or gliss using the diatonic scale of 
the key. The length of it will be determined largely by 
the length of this effect in the brasses. 

In all glisses it must be kept in mind that the main 
or written notes are the important ones. The player 
should avoid getting into the gliss too quickly. If be- 
cause of notational uncertainties the player is in doubt 
as to whether to employ chromatic or diatonic finger- 
ing in the gliss the following rule maybe helpful. If a 
small interval is involveda third or a fourth- -use 
chromatic fingering; if a larger interval is involved, 
use diatonic fingering. The question sometimes arises 
as to how to gliss in a harmony part where the gliss is 
written between notes a half or a whole step apart. 
In this case the player can play the first note, drop 
down below and gliss chromatically up to the second 
note. 

Suggested Exercises. Exercises with slurred in- 
tervals such as those found in the Rubank Advanced 
Method, Volume I, on pages 44 and 53 may be adapted 
by reading a gliss marking wherever the slurs occur 
at an interval larger than a second. 
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The "Flip". The flip may be described as a 
special effect for the saxes that developed from the 
classical turn or gruppetto. It is a turn made between 
two notes, the second of which is always lower than the 
first, by going one note above the first note, returning 
to the first note and thenglissingtothe second written 
note. If the notes of the flip were written they would 
appear as follows: 




"TEA TIME" (John Howell) 

A A . A A 



mm 



:f YOU ALWAYS HURT THE ONE YOU LOVE" 

H^or^s and Music by Allen Robers and Doris Fisher 
arranged by Glenn Osser 

Jc . > 






^ 



Copyright MCMXL/V, MCMLX by PICKWICK MUSIC CORPORATION, New York, N.Y. 
Reprinted by Permission All Rights Reserved 
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'RIFF SONG" ( John LaPorta) 

Copyright 1959 Kendor Music Inc. 






The flip may appear notated in several ways. The 
turn sign may be used ( co ) or a variation of it 
( >v ). The flip may also be indicated by grace 
notes over the gliss line. 




Frequently, however, the flip may not be notated or in- 
dicated in any way, but will be suppliedby the taste of 
the player or section leader. Current practice in- 
dicates the use of flips as a substitute for the downward 
gliss between notes. Flips could be inserted in this 
manner in the following excerpts. (The insertedflips 
are in parentheses) . Care must be taken not to overuse 
this flip since it will then lose its effectiveness. 
"BATTLE HYMN OF THE REPUBLIC 11 

Arranged by Glenn Osser 



*-^ (go) *> a 



c Copyright MCMLX by LEEDS MUSIC CORPORATION, New York, N.Y. 
Reprinted by Penrdssion All Rights Reserved 
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"SOLID BLUE" (Marshall Brown) 

Copyright 1959 Marshall Brown Music, Inc. 



rt 



Suggested exercises. The following exercises can 
be used to develop the flip. The student should at- 
tempt to make the flip as smooth as possible. 
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The turn sign ( oo ) may have two different mean- 
ings than the flip. In some contexts it could merely 
indicate a bending into the note. This interpretation 
is quite rare. A little more frequently this sign may 
indicate more of a mordent in the classical sense. 
This will occur usually at fast tempos when too little 
time is allowed for the flip. In this context the written 
note is played, then the note above and a return is made 
to the written note. This figure can be played in the 
manner of grace notes or quite evenly by taking its time 
value from the first note. The exact determination of 
the sign ( cxo ) must be left to the wishes of the com- 
poser, director or the taste of the performing musi- 
cian. 

The bend. The bend is an effect that refers to a 
dip in pitch on a given note or a bending of that note. 
It will appear notated in two ways: marked over the 
note or with the word "bend" appearing over the note. 



r " r c 



The bend is produced by attacking the note in a normal 
manner. The embouchure is then relaxed and the pitch 
flattened. Finally the note is brought back up to pitch. 
If the note on which the bend occurs is followed by 
another note, the second note in the phrase will gener- 
ally be short and a crescendo will occur into it as the 
flatted note is brought back up to pitch. The effect 
sometimes may be called for by the use of words in 
the score over the notes that are indicative of the 
sound desired ("wa-wa"). 
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The smear. The smear is a descriptive name for 
the effect desired. It refers to the "smearing" or 
sliding into a note. It will appear notated in two ways: 
marked before the notes or with the word tT smear" 
over the notes to be effected. 



F 



It is produced in a manner similar to the short gliss 
into a note or the bend by a relaxation of the em- 
bouchure so that the note starts below pitch and is then 
brought up to pitch by a tightening of the embouchure 
and increase of air pressure. If the smear is desired 
for a series of notes it can be produced by pushing each 
note with the breath or "huffing" into the notes from 
below. If the word "smear" appears over a pattern 
that involves a rather large interval it would be pro- 
duced by dropping below the lower note and then 
coming back up to pitch with a crescendo. 



JV, 

JHBJ 
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The lip-slur. --The lip slur is another effect that is 
closely connected with the bend. When desired it will 
appear written in the score over the note to be slurred. 



lip slur 



r c 



When used, it indicates a flatting to the lower note with- 
out that note being clearly articulated. It is produced 
like the bend by a relaxation of the jaw. The effect 
may be helped by partially playing or hinting at the 
lower note. 

Suggested exercise. Since the bend, smear and lip- 
slur all involve a variation of the pitch primarily by a 
change in embouchure, this flexibility must be devel- 
oped. The student can practice this on any sustained 
note or by the practice of scales in which the pitch is 
dropped on each tone. 

The "honk". --The "honk" or a honking sound is very 
common in the "Rock n T Roll" music of the present 
time. It will, however, appear rather infrequently in 
the more "legitimate" literature for the dance band. If 
it is desired it will be written in the score above the 
note and it merely indicates, by its name, the type of 
sound desired a short, gruff, hard-blown note. 

The Sub-tone. --The sub- tone is an effect found very 
frequently in the current dance band literature. It will 
be used normally in two contexts: either as the back- 
ing for a brass solo or soli or for a sustained melodic 
sax soli. When it is desired, it will be written in the 
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score. The sub-tone can be produced in two ways. It 
is frequently interpreted as pianissimo, but it more 
strictly indicates a different tone quality as well as 
softness. The true sub-tone is a soft, airy sound pro- 
duced by a slight relaxation and loosening of the em- 
bouchure and the placingof air in the cheeks and mouth 
cavities. 

Tonguing 

For the majority of dance band work the sax sec- 
tion will employ a legato or moderately soft style of 
tonguing. The marcato or heavy, sharp tongue will be 
reserved for accents. Considered in this context the 
style of sax tonguing employed in the dance band will 
differ from that used in a classical style of playing only 
in so far as the sustained, soft tongue is used much 
more frequently. 

There are, however, several specialized uses of the 
tongue that should be considered. 

The half -tongue. --The term half -tongue refers to 
the articulation of a note in which the note is not clearly 
tongued or for that matter clearly sounded. It differs 
from a slur since in a slur the slurred notes are clear- 
ly sounded but not articulated. The use of the half- 
tongue is closely connected with dance band phrasing. 
The most common use of the half tongue will occur in 
scale-wise or arpeggiated passages where consecutive 
eighth notes are found. For example; 
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would be phrased with the "swing" or triplet feeling 
and with the lengthened notes occuring on the beats 
receiving a legato or -a "duh" or TT dup TT articulation. 
The notes on the off -beats would usually be articulated 
with the half-tongue or TT um TT articulation. Thus if 
phonetically annotated the part would appear: 




The half-tongue is produced by a narrowing or partial 
closing of the mouth cavity by the back of the tongue 
and by a partial stopping of the reed with the tongue as 
in the syllable "urn". The syllables TT dud-n TT or 
TT dod-n TT may be substituted. The sound thus produced 
is not clearly defined or articulated. Some application 
of this must be made to thetonguingof the sax section 
since without it the section will be stiff and will not 
capture the "swing feel". 







Ju 3u 3u Ju 3u 3u 3u 



The above will not produce the "swing 1 ' phrasing. The 
feeling can be produced by the folio wing style of tongu- 
ing. 
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Suggested exercises. Any scale exercises, such as 
those found in "The Technique of the Saxaphone" by 
Joseph Viola, can be adapted by the student for the 
developing of the half -tongue. 

Breath articulation. The breath articulation is a 
form of tonguing in which the tongue is not used. It is 
produced by a push or "huff T from the diaphragm. One 
of its most common applications occurs in the sustained 
type of backing figure for a brass solo or soli. In this 
context there will frequently be found a series of half 
notes under a slur line. If each of these notes is 
pushed with the breath and articulated in this manner 
the forward progression of the beat can be greatly 
helped. The accompaniment will take on new life and 
power and help push the entire band forward. The fol- 
lowing examples occur as a sax backing pattern for a 
trumpet soli. 

"MOVING OUT" (John LaPorta) 

Copyright 1959 - Kendor Music Inc. 




& 
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'QUIET PLEASE" (Wm. St. Laurent) 

Berklee Press Publications 
All Rights Reserved 
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Special Techniques for the Baritone Sax 

The baritone sax is the only saxophone that sounds 
well over its entire range. While the other saxes 
present problems in the lower extremes of their range, 
the baritone is especially effective in this area. The 
baritone sax player occupies one of the most important, 
if less glamorous, positions in the dance band. He 
should possess certain qualities of leadership while 
never actually leading. He must be an extrovert who 
is not afraid to play loudly and, at the same time, he 
must be willing to accept the fact that he is never lead- 
ing a section of the band, but that he is always accept- 
ing the lead of another player. 

The baritone sax player functions on four levels and 
each of these demands a certain mental adjustment. 

1. His part may establish him as a member of the 
sax section. In this capacity he is the fifth or low- 
est harmony or bass voice of the section. He must 
follow the lead of the first alto sax player to estab- 
lish precision of phrasing and dynamic balance. He 
should remember that he will generally have to play 
softer than when he is playing with the entire band. 
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2. He may be acting as a member of the entire 
ensemble. In this situation he must follow the 
lead of the first trumpet player. In this capacity, 
since he will frequently be the bass of the band and 
since most of these passages will be loud, he can 
generally play as loudly as he desires. It will be 
rare that there would be too much baritone sax 
heard in this situation. 

3. He may function as a member of the trombone 
section to produce sustained low note accents or 
pedal tones or in a low soli passage. In these 
cases he must follow the phrasing of the first trom- 
bone player and attempt to blend his sound with the 
trombones. 

4. Frequently his part will ally him with the rhythm 
section and set him in opposition to the other instru- 
ments in the brass and reed sections. In this situa- 
tion his mentality much change and he must consider 
his part as percussive and rhythmic. He must 
follow the "swing" of the rhythm section and strive 
for accuracy and precision of the rhythmic pattern. 
He must make an effort to join in as close a union 
with the bass player as possible. 

The baritone sax player, because of the low nature 
of his parts, must be especially familiar with the lowest 
notes on his instrument. He should practice especially 
in that area until he has acquired a facility of fingering 
and can play these notes softly and staccato. 

The baritone sax player will make frequent use of 
the glissando. Since this gliss will not be written the 
player must learn by experience when to use it. The 
following are some suggestions for its use. 
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1. If the gliss is used be sure it does not conflict 
with or obstruct anything that is being played at 
that moment above it. 

2. The gliss will be used frequently on ballads 
when a slur is written over a skipping bass pro- 
gression. 

3. The gliss will be played more rapidly when the 
sustained part is a sax soli (the gliss must match 
the sectional gliss) than when the baritone is merely 
providing a bass line for a sax background or 
melody above it. 

4. The gliss should not be employed when the second 
note is to be clearly pronounced or when it should be 
played with an exact rhythmic accent- The second 
note tends to lose definition and impact when the 
gliss into it is used. 
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CHAPTER IV 



TECHNICAL PROBLEMS OF THE BRASSES 



Vibrato 



As in the case of the other instruments in the dance 
band, vibrato for the brasses assumes a place of great 
importance. Without vibrato the brass section will 
sound thin and lack its characteristic large, full sound. 
Besides this consideration of the vibrato from a sec- 
tional viewpoint, it is also important as a solo device 
to add color and personality to the solo. Considered 
in its solo context it admits of much variation and 
flexibility in speed and quantity or amount. It can be 
used very slightly or in so large an amount as to ap- 
proximate a shake. Considered as a sectional device 
the vibrato is not subject to as much variation. Two 
aspects of the vibrato will be considered- -the manner 
of production and the amount or size of the pitch 
fluctuation and the speed of this fluctuation. 

The trumpet vibrato can be produced in three 
ways --by a movement of the hand; by a movement of the 
lip or jaw; and by rapid contractions of the air column 
and diaphragm. The vibrato produced by a movement 
of the hand is usually preferred since it can be much 
more easily controlled both as to its use or non-use 
and as to variations in speed and amount. Often if the 
student depends solely on the lip vibrato he will be un- 
able to stop it completely when no vibrato is needed 
and he will play everything with a vibrato. 
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The vibrato is produced by a slight shaking motion 
of the right hand. This motion must always by for- 
ward and backward. It should never be from side to 
side as this movement will not be as smooth or as 
easily controlled and it may tend to unseat the em- 
bouchure. Practice should be done on all notes of the 
scale since there will be a different feeling when the 
valves are depressed and when they are not in use. 
While developing the vibrato several factors must be 
watched; the student must be able to control it and be 
able to begin or stop it at will. He must be able to 
speed up or slow down the vibrato. The student must 
be careful to guard against an overuse or an excessive 
amount of vibrato. 

The size and speed of the vibrato is something that 
cannot be covered by any hard and fast rules but de- 
pends upon the musical sense and taste of the student. 
The speed and amount of the vibrato will be determined 
by the style of the piece. For example, a piece in the 
"swing" tradition will, in general, employ a faster and 
smaller vibrato than one in the current style of Basie, 
Ellington or Quincy Jones. In fast tempos and pro- 
gressive "Parker-inspired" tunes the rapidity of the 
notes renders vibrato impractical most of the time. 
Two general hints or rules can be givenf or the employ- 
ment of vibrato. First, the higher the note, the faster 
the vibrato will generally be and, conversely, the lower 
the note, the slower the vibrato. Second, never start 
a note with vibrato. Always start the tone straight and 
after the note is established start the vibrato slowly 
and built it in amount and speed. 
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Tone 

The quality or style of the brass sound has varied 
greatly over the years. Each soloist can be considered 
to have his own individual "sound" and these tones ex- 
tend through the entire length of the tonal spectrum. 
However, there has been a characteristic brass sound 
proper to each of the great periods in jazz. The 
"Dixieland" bands in general featured a sound that was 
big, rough and in most cases more or less unrefined. 
The bands of the "Swing Era" approached a more re- 
fined, slightly less full sound in their ensemble work 
while their soloists maintained the big quality of 
"Dixieland" (cf. James, Elman etc.) Inthelate 1940 T s 
with the advent of Bop, progressive, "cool" jazz a new 
concept of trumpet tone emerged. This trend took two 
directions in one case there was a slight narrowing of 
tonal breath with an increase of brilliance (Dizzy Gil- 
lespie); on the other hand there was a widening of tonal 
breadth to the point of extreme airiness and almost in 
some instances a loss of the characteristic trumpet 
quality. This latter group relied more on suble 
points of interpretation and coloration than on the im- 
pact of brilliance (Miles Davis, Art Farmer). Today 
most modern trumpet soloists will follow either of 
these two approaches. The prevailing trend in en- 
semble brass sound at the present time can be des- 
cribed as a "big sound". The tone maintains the 
characteristic trumpet brilliance while being 
broadened considerably from the sound of the "Swing 
Era". 

This discussion will be primarily interested in the 
development of the present day ensemble sound. How- 
ever, it must be remembered that it is the soloist who 
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will catch the ear of the student and that it is the solo 
sound that will be imitated. There is very little place 
for the cool, unimpassioned sound of Miles Davis or 
Art Farmer in the ensemble. The student must be ex- 
posed to the section sound as found in the Basie, Stan 
Kenton, "new" Harry James, Quincy Jones, Maynard 
Fergusen bands and taught to "blow out" in that manner. 
The mistake is all too frequently made in which the stu- 
dent copies the solo sound and is unable to produce the 
big, bright sound needed for the ensemble. 

Production of the "Big Sound". Brass tone quality 
is determined and influenced by two sets of factors-- 
one external and one internal. At the present time it 
is debated what is the exact influence of instrument 
bore size on tone quality. Whatever effect the bore 
may have on tone quality, no hard and fast rule can be 
set up because of the countless exceptions. Alongwith 
the bore size, the mouthpiece will affect tone quality to 
a greater or lesser degree. However, once again 
nothing definite can be stated since individual differ- 
ences among professionals and students make the ex- 
ception the rule. A qualified generalization can be 
attempted: As far as instrument and mouthpiece are 
concerned, tone quality will be determined by a com- 
promise. The bigger the bore and the more open and 
deeper the mouthpiece the larger will be the tone and 
correspondingly darker or less brilliant. The com- 
promise comes in picking as large a bore and mouth- 
piece as possible while yet maintaining ease of play- 
ing and desired brilliance. 

The internal set of factorsthe tooth, mouth, em- 
bouchure, and breathing mechanism while being in 
one sense less tangible and measureable than the 
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external factors are of much more importance for the 
high school dance band instructor. If the student has 
a good quality or TT name M instrument and a standard 
mouthpiece he can develop the "big sound" by attention 
to these internal factors. 

Two common faults of the usual high school brass 
sound are the pinched, tight, bound-up tone and the 
small, thin sound. The quantity of sound as well as its 
quality is directly dependent on the amount of air set 
in vibration into the horn through the embouchure. 
The proper, diaphragmatic breathing must be stressed. 
A basic fact of brass playing too of ten neglected is that 
in order to produce high notes there is needed, besides 
the embouchure change, a great increase in air pres- 
sure and air flow from the diaphragm. The student 
who lacks proper breath support and air pressure will 
attempt to reach the required pressure for the high 
notes (and all other notes as well) by a constriction of 
the throat and narrowing of the mouth cavity. The 
sound produced is thin andpinched. This can be over- 
come by a relaxing of the throat, tongue and mouth 
cavity and by checking to see if the teeth are suffi- 
ciently open to let the needed quantity of air pass 
through. Check and see if the tongue is held too high 
or too far forward in the mouth. The following steps 
can be suggested in an effort to open and relax the 
throat: 

1. Make sure visible neck muscles are loose as 
when yawning. Straight posture helps greatly. 

2. If the problem is not found in a visible tighten- 
ing, then it is in the tongue. Relax the tongue. 
Let it drop to the bottom of the mouth. Practice 
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slurs with a relaxed tongue. Then, whentonguing, 
flip the tongue rapidly and let it relax and drop back 
immediately. 

3. Check for trouble in the abdomenfrequently the 
student will develop false ideas of diaphragmatic 
breathing. When reaching for high notes he will 
contract the muscles of the abdomen which creates 
excessive tension and constricts the throat. The 
tightening of the throat can easily be similated by 
tightening the muscles of the abdomen inward and 
then shouting TT Hey". The proper method of dia- 
phragmatic breathing must be stressed. The stu- 
dent must be careful not to confuse Mgness of sound 
with loudness. The tone quality should remain the 
same through all dynamic levels. 

Suggested Exercises. 

1. Locate the register where the best tone is found. 
Extend the range then in both directions while 
matching tones. Use scale-wise progressions and 
lip slur exercises. Be sure to change register 
often. 

2. Regular and consistent practice of long tones in 
all registers with cresecendos and diminuendos. 
These studies are always recommended In the 
beginning, but as the student progresses they very 
often are sacrificed in favor of technic exercises 
and studies. The student should concentrate on 
keeping the throat open and relaxed and upon proper 
breath support. He should strive for as round and 
open a tone as possible through all the dynamic 
levels of the exercise. 
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3. Practice exercises such as those contained in 
Arban T s Method on page 13ff/ These exercises 
should be practiced very slowly with a sharp, ac- 
cented attack on each note and with as big a tone as 
possible. The student must listen to hear that no 
change in tone quality occurs as the exercises pro- 
ceed higher and that each tone is round and full. 

4. Practice exercises such as those contained in 
Arban T s Method on page 125ff. These interval 
studies should also be taken very slowly and with 
concentration on keeping the throat relaxed as they 
proceed higher. The student must check constantly 
to see that his throat remains open and that the 
flow of air is increased by diaphragmatic pressure 
as he ascends higher. 

5. Practice ascending lip slurs while watching for 
sameness of tone quality and relaxation. 

Closely connected with tone production are several 
other problems. Proper intonation is a constant con- 
cern of the school band director and yet when his stu- 
dents approach dance music many seem to forget its 
importance. There are sufficient problems in master- 
ing the brass instruments in the dance band and so it is 
fortunate that dance music does not impose any new 
problems of intonation. The same trumpet notes will 
tend to be out of tune in dance work as in concert band: 
sharp 3rd valve on low E flat, D flat, A flat and F 
sharp; flat B natural, flat E etc. One new source of 

Throughout the remainder of this chapter exercise suggestions will be given that 
are adaptions of specific exercises in Arban's Method for Trumpet. Similar 
exercises can be found in any complete brass method and then adapted. 
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intonation difficulties will arise from the presence of 
many high notes in advanced 1st trumpet and trombone 
parts. At best these high notes are difficult to play in 
tune. The work of the director will be greatly compli- 
cated by the fact that the student is usually going into 
this range consistently for the first time or he is in 
the process of developing his range and so he may 
either approach the high notes by pinching (cf . above) 
or he may overblow them. Both faults will tend to 
produce bad intonation. 

Suggested Exercises, 

1. The use of octave studies will help develop in- 
tonation in both the high and low registers. They 
could be practiced alone using the exercises such as 
those in Arban T s Method, p. 131, numbers 8, 9, and 
10. Even more helpful than individual practice is 
playing with another student. The exercise from 
Arban mentioned above could be used if one student 
takes the upper octave and one the lower and the 
time value of the notes is doubled. Many other 
exercises could be improvised. Five note scale 
segments are particularly useful. 

2. If the student becomes familiar with the various 
alternate fingerings, especially for the high notes, 
intonation can be greatly helped. 

3. Development of the ear must be stressed. The 
student must learn to listen to his note in context 
of the melody and harmony. The chord must sound 
in tune. The ear can be trained quickly by the use 
of the mouthpiece alone in buzzing some of the in- 
terval studies in Arban's Method (p. 125/131). 
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These exercises could be played first and then 
buzzed with mouthpiece alone. The student must be 
very critical of buzzing each of the notes accurately 
in tune. At first there will be much sliding into the 
notes, but as he develops he will hear the note and 
attack it cleanly. Practice with the mouthpiece 
alone can also introduce the student to the art of 
"lipping" certain notes into tune. 

Developing the High Register. --There is no secret 
or short cut to the development of the high resister. 
Systematic practice can extend the range of the student 
up to double E, F or G. One suggestion that can help 
is to remember that much more air pressure is re- 
quired for the high notes and that the notes should be 
"blown out". If the student thinks of the high notes as 
being farther in front of the horn and not up in the air, 
the high register will tend to be free from pinching 
and more easily obtainable. This "bio wing out" refers 
to the amount of air and its velocity. It does not imply 
forcing and pushing the mouthpiece against the lips 
with maximum pressure. 

Suggested Exercises. 

1. Practice with the mouthpiece alone. This will 
help insure proper development of the embouchure 
and diaphragm support. 

2. Practice lip slurs as found in "Lip Flexibili- 
ties for the Cornet and Trumpet" by Walter M, 
Smith or "Lip Flexibilities for Trumpet" by Charles 
Colin. 
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3. Make use of a systematic and step-wise approach 
to the development and extension of the range. 
An excellent method book in this matter is "Top 
Tones for the Trumpeter" by Walter M. Smith. 

4. Learn to direct the air stream with the back of 
the tongue. The desired feeling and tongue move- 
ment can be easily demonstrated and practiced by 
whistling ascending lip slurs. 

Low Register. A common fault in the student as he 
attempts to develop the high register is that the low 
register will tend to become pinched and small. This 
should not occur if the student is striving constantly 
for the "big sound" and for relaxation. The most 
common cause of the pinched, small low register is 
constriction of throat, tongue, mouth and teeth. 

Suggested exercises. 

1. Octave studies are very helpful to determine 
whether the student is tense and forcing on the high 
notes as well as the low. The only change in the 
production of extreme high and low notes must be 
the increase or decrease in air velocity from the 
diaphragm and in embouchure tension. There must 
be no throat constriction. There will be problems if 
the high notes are being squeezed, squirted or 
pinched out. This undesirable tension will carry 
over into the low register and cause the low notes 
to be small. 

2. The practice of lip slurs is very helpful. Em- 
phasis must be placed on maintaining relaxation 
from high to low notes. 
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3. Practice with the mouthpiece alone. 

Endurance. Another problem closely connected 
with the production of the "big sound" is endurance. 
There is no easy way to develop endurance. If the 
proper breathing habits and embouchure are estab- 
lished, endurance can best be developed by establishing 
a systematic practice schedule and routine. 

Suggested exercises. 

1. Good physical condition is a requisite. Playing 
a brass instrument in a dance band is work and the 
body must be prepared for it. Students will some- 
times report for a rehearsal or a concert com- 
pletely exhausted from other physical labor or late 
hours the night before. This bodily condition will 
hamper their playing and endurance. 

2. Practice sustained tones in all registers to build 
embouchure strength. Learning how to practice a 
brass instrument intelligently is essential. The 
student must beware of over-doing any practice 
session. It is not recommended that the student 
coddle his embouchure, but it is senseless to punish 
it needlessly. If the student begins to tire during a 
practice period, he should rest for a few moments 
and then begin again. 

3. Practice with the mouthpiece alone. 

4. Be sure that there are many brief periods of 
rest interspersed throughout the practice period in 
which the mouthpiece is removed from the lips for 
a few seconds. The student should acquire the 
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habit of removing the mouthpiece from his lips at 
every possible opportunity. 

Special Effects for the Brasses. 

Special effects for the brasses are frequently em- 
ployed in advanced dance band music. Once the stu- 
dent has developed the proper tone quality, vibrato, 
register extension and enduranceproblems common 
to all brass playing--there are certain special effects 
that will appear from time to time in dance music and 
which must be mastered. There exists in this matter 
much ambiguity of notation. This discussion will 
present the various effects, their usual notation and 
some suggestions for developing the required tech- 
nique. 

1- The Shake.--The shake is one of the most com- 



monly used effects. It has the function of producing 
emphasis or of creating excitement on climactic 
notes. It is also one of the most difficult of the 
effects to produce. It is usually notated in the part 
by a wavy line over the note. 



r 



"BLUES BEFORE AND BECAUSE OF" (John Cieslak) 

Berklee Press Publications 
All Rights Reserved 
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"SEVEN UP" (John Howeil) 
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At the present time the shake has taken the character 
of a lip trill. It is currently used only on well-sus- 
tained notes. In the past, notably in the swing era, it 
was frequently used on short notes. It is produced by 
trilling up to the nearest interval or harmonic with 
the same fingering. However, the shake is not 
simply a pure lip trill with the exception of its 
current use in an extremely slow manner on the final 
note of a piece. Production of the shake is started in 
the manner of a lip trill, but the student should aim at 
the note between the two trilled notes. He must at- 
tempt to center the tone. This can be achieved by a 
closing or narrowing of the mouth cavity. For ex- 
ample, if the following notation appears in the part, 
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the lip trill by means of the open harmonics on the 
trumpet would be from G to the B flat above, but A 
should be the note aimed at. 
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It may help if the student uses the syllables indicated 
since they will bring about a narrowing of the mouth 
cavity. 

The shake is most often produced with the use of 
normal fingerings. Alternate fingerings for the note 
to be shaken may be used to facilitate the production 
of the shake or to place the upper note in the proper 
key of the piece. It should be remembered that since 
we are trying to center the note between the written 
note and the harmonic it will not be necessary too often 
to try alternate fingerings since the centered note 
which will be produced will very often be an interval 
of a second and so fit the key. The ear tends to hear 
the note in the key. The student may find it difficult to 
shake on some notes if he uses the normal fingering. 
A shake on a G (cf. example above) can be produced 
more easily if fingered with the first and third valves 
instead of open. However, an intonation problem de- 
velops when the student uses alternate finger ings, since 
most of the false fingerings will be out of tune. This 
problem can be solved by attacking the note with the 
normal fingering to establish proper intonation and then 
as the shake begins switch to the alternate fingering. 
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Normally the shake is made to the smallest interval 
possible. In some cases (endings especially) it is made 
to the third above if the first trumpet ends on the tonic. 
This TT ending shake" takes on the character of a true 
lip slur. 

Shakes on low notes are impractical because of the 
wide spacing of the harmonics on the instrument. If 
this effect is called for (cf second exerpt above) in the 
score, it can best be simulated by an over-large lip 
vibrato. 

The current practice and style in producing the 
shake is to start the shake slowly and produce tension 
or excitement by speeding up the shake. 

Suggested exercises. 

1. Since a great amount of lip flexibility is de- 
manded in shaking, sustained efforts must be made 
in this direction. Exercises may be found in the 
books on lip flexibility by Walter M. Smith and 
Charles Colin. 

2. Practice the production of true lip slurs such as 
those found in Arban's Method on pages 43 to 45 and 
in Walter M. Smith's "Lip Flexibilities" pages 17 
and 18. 

3. The student should become thoroughly familiar 
with alternate fingerings. 
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4. 
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5. Various exercises such as those in Arban T s 
Method can be adapted. 

a. Exercises 74 and 75 on pp. 116 and 117. 
Read the trill markings as shakes and omit 
the grace notes. 



b. Exercises 24 and 25 on page 45. 
the indicated lip slurs as shakes. 



Interpret 



c. Exercises 81, 82 and 83 on pp. 120 and 121. 
Practice very slowly and read the mordents 
as shakes. 

1. The Gliss. --Another very frequently used effect 
is the glissando or gliss. It is used in approaching 
notes, leaving notes and between notes. It may 
appear notated in any of the folio wing ways: 

Gliss into a note 



- 
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Gliss from a note 
(Fall off) 



n 



Gliss between notes 



The notation of the gliss is not standardized and the 
type of gliss to be used as well as the length of it must 
be largely left up to taste and the wishes of the direc- 
tor. 

Glisses are of two kinds, and are produced in two 
different ways. First there is the "notey" gliss made 
with individual notes audible. It is producedbya rat- 
tling or rapid movement of the valves (in no special 
order) so that individual notes are sounded. Fre- 
quently, but by no means always, it is notated by the 
jagged line. 



Secondly there is the smooth gliss in which no indivi- 
dual notes are heard. It is produced either by the lips 
alone, relaxing or tightening (depending on the direction 
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of the gliss) or with the aid of half- valving if the length 
of the gliss demands. If this is the type used, care 
must be taken to make sure it is smooth and that no 
individual notes are heard. The smooth gliss will 
often, and again by no means always, be notated by the 
smooth line ( -X (~ ^ ). 

The student should not be as interested in the notes 
in the gliss or in the producing of certain notes as in 
the producing of an indeterminate noise or slide into 
the main or written note. He should also be informed 
that he must blow much harder, even twice as hard, 
between, into or off of the note than for the note itself. 
Only in this manner can he be sure of a controlled and 
full- sounding gliss. 

The length of time involved in the gliss depends on 
several factors--the speed of the piece; notation (e.g., 
the length of the markings) and most importantly upon 
taste. Sometimes the words, "long fall off T or "long 
drop" will be written in the part; sometimes the jagged 
line will extend through rests which indicates that 
the gliss should cover approximately that much time, 

"IT'S A PITY TO SAY GOODNIGHT 1 ' 

Words and Music by Billy Reid 
Arranged by Glenn Osser 
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Reprinted by Permission 
All Rights Reserved 



Copyright MCMXLVI, MCMLX by The Peter Maurice Music Co. Ltd., 
London, England. LEEDS MUSIC CORPORATION, New York, N.Y. 
Sole Selling Agent for U.S.A. and Canada 
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'COUNT THREE" (John Howell) 
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'BLUE BEAU" (Bob James) 



Berklee Press Publications 
All Rights Reserved 
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"SWEET TALK" (Arif Mardin) 

Berklee Press Publications 
All Rights Reserved 
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"NEW LIFE" (Don French) 

Berklee Press Publications 
All Rights Reserved 







"1 WOULD IF 1 COULD" (James Progris) 

Berklee Press Publications 
All Rights Reserved 



f 'RAIN 7 RAIN, GO AWAY" 

by Joy a Sberrill 
arranged by Luther Henderson 




Copyright MCMLIX, MCMLX by PICKWICK MUSIC CORPORATION, New York, N.Y. 
Reprinted by Permission All Rights Reserved 
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"RQCK-A-BYE, BABY" 

by Joya Sberrill 
arranged by Luther Henderson 
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c Copyright MCMLIX, MCMLX by PICKWICK MUSIC CORPORATION, New York, N.Y. 
Reprinted by Permission All Rights Reserved 



'HI DIDDLE DIDDLE" 



by Joya Shenill 
arranged by Luther Henderson 




c Copyright MCMLIX, MCMLX by PICKWICK MUSIC CORPORATION, New York, N.Y. 
Reprinted by Permission All Rights Reserved 



"TWO BY TV/0" (John LaPorta) 

Copyright 1959 - Marshall Brown Music, Inc. 
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The distance to be covered by the gliss is also gov- 
erned by very lax rules. The short fall off does not 
reach as low a point as does the long fall off. Some- 
times if there is a series of glisses it is effective to 
begin or end on the same note each time perhaps the 
dominant of the key or the octave. 

In glissing between two notes, the time requiredfor 
the gliss must be taken from the note that is left. In 
cases where the note of departure is of short duration 
that gliss would start almost immediately upon the 
attack of the note. Sometimes a gliss between two 
notes will be notated in the following manner; 



The grace notes indicate that the last notes of the gliss 
are to be articulated clearly and brought out. 

There are several effects connected closely to the 
gliss in that they are produced by a similar tech- 
nique. 

2. The Doit or Doik.~~The "doit" is an upward gliss 
away from a note. It is notated in two ways: 



r 



or with the word written over the note. The name of 
the effect is a phonetic indication of its sound. If 
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indicated in the score it will usually appear over 
a short note. There is a longer upward gliss in 
use today which proceeds upward and out of "sight". 
It is very similar to the long fall off in reverse. 
The "doit" is produced in the following manner. 
The note is played then pushed upward by dia- 
phragm and embouchure while half-valves are em- 
ployed. The technique is similar to that of the fall 
off except in its direction and in the fact that it is 
always smooth. The length is determined by the 
speed of the piece, by taste, and by the ability of 
the player' s embouchure and range extension. 

3. The Rip or Flare. --The rip or flare is a dated 
technique and if found will be written into the score 
or notated similarly to a gliss into a note. It is 
produced similarly to a gliss into a note but is 
usually "notey" from several notes below and with 
a brutal accent on the note. 

Sometimes a j* will begin the gliss into a note. 
The j* never indicates a definite pitch even 
though it is notated at a particular place on the 
staff. It is usually produced by half-valving. 
When it is connected to a gliss it merely indicates 
a gliss into a note starting with half- valve and at 
an indefinite pitch. 

Suggested exercises. 

-- General: A great lip flexibility must be de- 
veloped, (cf suggestions above.) 

Particular: 
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a. For gliss into a note exercises such as those 
in Arban T s Method on pages 40 and 41 can be 
used reading all slurs as glisses in cases 
where the interval slurred is larger than a 
second. 

b. For fall offs the following exercises can be 
employed: 



Use short smooth fall-offs 



et&. fco 



Use short "notey" fall-offs 



Practice smooth fall-off s of different lengths. 
Transpose into different keys. 




Practice **notey" fall-offs of different lengths. 
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4. The Lip Slur. --The lip slur is a rather infre- 
quent effect that will be written in the score. It 
does not refer to a lip slur in the classical sense 
but rather a lowering of the pitch. It is produced 
by lipping down a half-step or by half-valving. 

5. The Bend. --The bend is an effect closely allied 
to the lip slur. It may appear notated in either of 
the following ways: 

Bend w 

r - r 



The bend is produced by losing pitch and then 
bringing the pitch back up to the original note. If 
the phrase continues downward it may not be nec- 
essary to bring the pitch back up but to continue the 
melodic line downwards. The bend is produced by 
relaxation of the embouchure and deliberate flat- 
tening of the note. 

Suggested exercises. 

Develop lip flexibility. 

-- Exercises such as those in Arbarfs Methodon 
page 23 can be adapted to developing the bend 
by changing the marcato accent to abend sign. 
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6. The Smear. --The smear can be described as a 
short hard gliss into a note or the lipping into a 
note from below. It differs from the gliss into a 
note in its length which will not exceed a full step 
below the note. It will appear notatedintwo ways: 

SMSAR 
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It can be produced by use of the lip alone or by half- 
valving. 

Suggested exercises. 

Exercises such as those in Arban T sMethodonpage 
24 can be adapted by reading a smear where the 
marcato accents occur. 

7, The TT Du-wah".--The "dn-wah" is another effect 
for the brasses whose name indicates the sound to 
be achieved. This is a dated effect that will be 
found rarely in the current writing for the dance 
band. It is notated in the score either with the 
words written over the notes or more commonly by 
the use of the closed and open symbols over the 
notes. 



r r 
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It is best produced by the use of the plunger. 
Plungers are available either commercially from a 
mute manufacturer or at the plumbing counter of a 
hardware store. If a plunger is used a mute should 
be used under the plunger. The student must be 
sure that the plunger can close the bell completely 
or control of the tone can easily be lost. This 
applies even more imperatively in the case of 
trombone solo effects in the tradition of the Basie 
and Ellington trombone soloists. If plungers are 
not available the use of hats is suggested. The use 
of the hand to close and open the bell should be 
used only as a last resort since the use of the hand 
distorts the tone and causes many problems in tone 
control and intonation. 

8. The Flip. The "flip" is an effect that is used 
with great frequency in current dance music. It is 
a variation of the classical gruppetto or turn, but 
produced in a greatly different manner. The flip 
is used between a higher note of some rhythmic 
prominence and a following lower note. When it is 
notated (and very often it is not) it will be indicated 
by the classical gruppeto sign ( co ) or by a vari- 
ation of it ( sis ^ ). 

"YOU ALWAYS HURT THE ONE YOU LOVE 1 ' 

and Mwsz'c by Allen Rogers and Don's Fisher 
arranged by Glenn Osser 




Copyright MCMXLIV, MCMLX, by PICKWICK MUSIC CORPORATION, New York, N.Y. 
Reprinted by Permission All Rights Reserved 
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'SEVEN UP" (John Howell) 




"RIFF SONG" (John LaPorta) 

Copyright 1959 Kendor Music Inc. 
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The Hip is produced by taking the first note, reach- 
ing for the highest easily obtainable harmonic above 
it and then sliding or glissing down the harmonics to 
the lower written note. The flip is always made 
with the fingerings and harmonics of the first note. 
If there are grace notes written out they do not in- 
dicate that the written notes are to be fingered but 
they are merely an approximation of the effect de- 
sired. It must be noted that in some cases the turn 
sign ( oo ) may indicate a gruppetto close to the 
classical sense. The determination of this must be 
made by the composer or by the taste and discre- 
tion of the director. Normally the sign ( co ) in 
current writing indicates the flip. 
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The flip when not notated can be inserted in many 
spots very effectively. One such place occurs when 
there is a repeated and climactic rhythmic pattern 
as in the following example. 



"QUIET PLEASE" (ArifMardin) 



Berklee Press Publications 
All Rights Reserved 
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"SERMET'S DREAM" (Arif Mardin) 

Berklee Press Publications 
All Rights Reserved 
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WOULD IF I COULD" (James Progris) 

Berklee Press Publications 

All Rights Reserved 




In both of these excerpts flips could be inserted as 
indicated. Current practice also dictates the use of 
the flip frequently as a substitute for the gliss be- 
tween two notes. Care must be used however not to 
overuse this effect. 

There is a solo and sectional effect in common 
usage today that is closely connected to the TT flip TT . 
In this effect there is a harmonic slide into the note 
at the beginning of a phrase without the preliminary 
note of the TT flip". This effect is heard most often 
in the trombone section but it is applicable to the 
trumpets as well. It is not usually notated but could 
be notated in this manner. 
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It is produced in the same manner as the "flip" by 
sliding down the harmonics from about an octave above. 

Suggested exercises. 

-- Develop lip flexibility. 

Exercises such as those in Arban T s Methodon 
page 125 can be adapted if played very slowly 
and a "flip" inserted between the upper note of 
the interval and the lower note. 

9. False Finger ings, --The useof false or alternate 
fingerings as a solo device is somewhat dated. It is 
used to give the effect of fast repeated notes and 
also to vary tone pitch and quality on repeated notes. 
K it is used as a sectional device the fingerings will 
always be marked in the score as in the following 
example. 
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10. Half -Valve. --While largely a solo device the 
half -valve can be used in sectional work. It is used 
to produce a different tone quality on certain notes. 
The half -valve also has a much wider application 
as a means of achieving some of the other special 
effects mentioned above. When it is specifically 
called for in the score two or three valves should 
always be used if possible. If the note to be 
fingered demands only one valve, a false fingering 
should be used. The note produced with only one 
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valve partially depressed is difficult to control and 
can easily be missed. 

11. The (J__) note. The ( I ) is used currently to 
indicate a note of indefinite pitch somewhere near 
where it is written. It is commonly producedby the 
use of the half-valve. If it appears as in the first 
four examples below it is referred to as a "throw- 
away" note. In this use it is placed as close to the 
note following it as possible. In the last example 
below it assumes more importance as a note of in- 
definite pitch. 



"SWEET TALK" (Arif Mardin) 

Berklee Press Publications 
All Rights Reserved 
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'BLUES BEFORE AND BECAUSE OF" (John Cieslak) 

Berklee Press Publications 
AH Rights Reserved 
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( NEO-GENE" (Gene Langdoc) 

Berklee Press Publications 
All Rights Reserved 




"BY MY SIDE" (Gary McFarland) 



Berklee Press Publications 
All Rights Reserved 
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Suggested exercises. 

Exercise 119 on page 184 of Arbatfs Method can 
be adapted by making an r* of the first sixteenth 
note of each group. 

Tonguing 

If the student has a solid grasp of classical articu- 
lations, dance band tonguing will present no new dif- 
ficulties apart from notational ones. Unfortunately, if 
the student adheres strictly to the written indications of 
articulation he will miss the entire feeling of the music. 
It is in this matter that the rules of phrasing covered 
earlier must be specially applied. 

Two areas demand special attention. The marcato 
accent ( A ) is frequently misplayed. The note must 
be short and yet not too short. The sung syllable 
TT dop rT will generall give the desired effect. The 
tonguing of consecutive notes 
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presents a greater problem. Generally the student 
will tend to over-tongue and tongue each of the notes 
equally in a classical manner. If tongued in this way 
a very dated or "ricky-tick" sound will be produced. 
A true legato tongue must be produced with no break 
in the air stream. This can be achieved by using a 
minimum on tongue and by a concentration on main- 
taining a constant flow of air. It may help the student 
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break his classical habits if a slur is placed over the 
notes. 
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A true legato tongue can be developed in the follow- 
ing manner. Have the student play a sustained whole 
note; then divide it into halves by legato articulation 
(duh) but with as much of the sustained effect of the 
whole note as possible. Then following the same pro- 
cedure divide halves into quarters and quarters into 
eighths. 



3u 3u 



du <3u 3u du 



JTJl JTTJ 

<3u 3u 3u 3u 3u du du du 



If a slightly greater amount of articulation is needed 
the syllables du-be du-be can be used. In playing con- 
secutive figures a crescendo should always be used. 



played 



or r 
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"NEW WARMTH" (Charles Bechler) 

Berklee Press Publications 
. All Rights Reserved 
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"BY MY SIDE" (Gary McFarland) 



Berklee Press Publications 
All Rights Reserved 
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"BEGUINE IN SWING" (Matt Befton) 

copyright 1958 Cbas. H. Hanson Music Corp, 
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Techniques for Trombone 

The technical problems discussed above apply to the 
entire brass section. Becauseof the difference in note 
production on the trombone through the use of the slide, 
some of these effects must be modified to fit the slide. 
Thus this section will discuss some of the special 
problems of the trombone in the dance band. 

Vibrato. Vibrato can be produced in two ways on 
the trombone. There is the lip vibrato and the slide 
vibrato. The use of the slide to produce the vibrato is 
the most common. Here, as with the trumpet, it is very 
effective to begin a sustained tone, especially in a 
ballad, with only a natural vibrato and then to open up 
the vibrato with more and more of a slide movement. 

One problem that presents itself is the matching of 
vibrato on the notes played in first position. Several 
procedures are available. The notes played in first 
position could be played in an alternate position so that 
vibrato could be produced by the use of the slide. This 
is more easily applicable in slower moving tunes or 
ballads. Its use will depend on the players knowledge 
of his instrument. Another possibility is the use of the 
lip vibrato on first position notes. A third possibility 
available and one used by many advanced players and 
professionals is the practice of tuning the instrument 
slightly sharp so that there will be room to produce 
some slide vibrato in first position. This procedure 
demands a well developed sense of intonation since all 
positions will have to be altered slightly. 

The Gliss. The short smooth gliss from a note can 
be produced on the trombone by simply moving the 
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slide out as in the manner of a " classical style" glis- 
sando. If this movement is accompanied by a lessening 
of the air it will sound as the dance band gliss. The 
"notey" fall-off can be produced by sliding down the 
harmonics of the position. If more notes are desired 
than those available in the one position the player can 
use an alternate TT out n position for the note to be left, 
start his fall-off and move the slide in to catch more 
notes in the neighboring positions. 

The long drop or long fall-off presents another 
problem since the trombonist cannot use the half-valve 
as the trumpet player. If the entire brass section is 
involved in a long fall-off the effect in the trumpets 
can be matched by the trombones glissing down har- 
monics or moving the slide to catch more notes, as 
described above, but with a decided dimuendo. Thus 
even though the trombones are not falling-off as much 
as the trumpets, the diminuendo along with the actual 
long fall-off in the trumpets will produce the sound of 
the entire brass section falling-off. 

The gliss into a note can be produced by starting 
one or two positions out and then bringing the slide in. 
Care must be taken so that the classical glissando is 
not produced. The preceding notes will not be clearly 
sounded as in the classical glissando and more of a 
crescendo will be used. 

The j* note. Since the trombone is not able to 
half-valve an effect such as 
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could be produced in either of two ways. The most 
common way is to start the figure as softly as possible 
and use a large crescendo. If the first note is almost 
inaudible and the effect is played by the entire brass 
section this technique will match the sound of the trum- 
pets. If the student is well advanced and if his embou- 
chure is well developed the half-valve effect can be 
simulated on the trombone by a pinching or squeezing of 
the embouchure to as small an opening as possible or 
until the sound approaches the pure sliding or glissing 
sound that can be produced by mouthpiece alone. Cau- 
tion must be used that the embouchure is not injured. 

False Finger ings. The solo effect in which an al- 
ternate fingering is used for a note in rapid alteration 
with the standard fingering to produce both speed and a 
variation in tonal quality is possible on the trombone 
only in the upper register--from A above the staff and 
up. In the lower register the alternate fingerings are 
too far apart to allowfor the necessary speed of inter- 
change. If a trombone with an F-attachment is used 
many of these alternate positions become feasible. 

Intonation. --The student must be familiar with the 
various bad notes on his instrument and with the alter- 
nate positions that should be employed to correct this. 
These problems are the same as those that face the 
trombonist in the concert band or orchestra. The im- 
portance of a good ear must be stressed. The student 
must know what the note should sound like before he 
attacks it. Most good methods will point out the var- 
ious out-of-tune notes on the instrument and suggest 
the required alterations and alternate positions. 
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Special intonation problems may exist on low tones 
and on pedal notes. There are several causes of this 
difficulty. One of the most basic is the lack of ear 
training. For example, the student must hear the low 
C (sixth position) in relation to his first position B 
flat. Another cause of bad intonation on low notes is 
laziness on the part of the student and sloppiness in 
getting the slide out far enough in sixth and seventh 
positions. Yet another cause is a mental block or 
fear that the student has built up concerning some of 
these notes in the "out" positions. Since they feel 
insecure on these notes they will tend to "duck" the 
notes or to protrude the lips excessively. They may 
feel uncomfortable on the note, feel as though they were 
losing the note and so compensate by overblowing and 
thus forcing the note out of tune. A good diagnostic 
test to determine the cause of bad intonation is to have 
the student play a descending scale with the mouthpiece 
alone. This will indicate whether the problem is in the 
ear or elsewhere. 

Pedal notes. With the current popularity of Latin 
American music, pedal notes will be frequently en- 
countered by the trombonist. In order to produce 
them he must relax the embouchure, use the thicker 
part of the lip with much more opening in the lips. 
Any pedal note below A flat needs this change of em- 
bouchure. Pedal notes will sometimes present prob- 
lems of intonation but if the problem has been solved 
in the low range of the trombone and if the pedal notes 
are produced properly their intonation should be cor- 
rect. 

The attack response of the lower pedal notes for 
example, F and G is not good. Instantaneous attacks 
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or soundings of the notes is very difficult and it may be 
necessary to anticipate the attack by as much as a beat. 

Tonguing.--One of the biggest problems of trom- 
bone playing is the acquisition of a legato tongue. 
Since this is the style of tonguing used so frequently 
in dance band work the acquiring of good legato 
tonguing is of paramount importance. 

Trombone players frequently feel inferior to the 
valved brasses since they imagine that they can T t 
acquire as fast a technique with their slide. In reality 
the slide movement can be developed to approximate 
the speed of the valved brasses. This fact is men- 
tioned as a prelude to a discussion of the acquisition 
of the legato tongue. The basic technique required for 
the legato tongue is the fast slide. The secret of 
developing a fast slide lies in the developing of large 
arm movements. The pivot spot shouldbe found at the 
elbow. This movement should be free. The palm of 
the right hand should be facing the chest. Frequently 
the student will produce his slide movement primarily 
from the wrist. This method, although recommended 
by many teachers , will give difficulty in achieving the 
required freedom and speed. The student can practice 
the large and fast arm movement away from the instru- 
ment. When practicing with the instrument and when 
using the fast, free movement the student should work 
to develop the smallest amount of time differential 
between positions. It can be developed to the point 
where the legato tongue can be produced without a 
stopping of the air and without a portamento between 
the notes. At this point the tonguing can be reduced 
to merely a diminution of the air flow and a true legato 
tongue acquired. 
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Brass Mutes 

One of the most important facts to be considered 
with regard to the use of mutes is the adjustment of the 
standard mute. Mutes are purchased in standardized 
sizes. However, instruments are not standardized and 
will vary in bell size and in the flare at the mouth of the 
bell. Thus it may be necessary to adjust or fit the 
mute to the instrument. This adjustment generally 
consists in the filing or sanding of the corks. The stu- 
dent must know what sound he desires to hear with the 
mute. The mute can then be adjusted," little by little, 
until the sound is present. When the sound desired is 
beginning to form, the student should stop his adjustment 
since the corks will compress with use. If the student 
achieves the exact sound he desires it will be lost when 
the corks compress. In order to assure care-free use 
and a long life for the corks the leading edges of the 
corks should be tapered. 

Some characteristics of the various kinds of mutes 
can be mentioned. The straight mute will tend to pro- 
duce a slight delay in speaking. Awareness of this is 
necessary to achieve precision in very rhythmic pass- 
ages. The cup mute will tend to both flatten and 
sharpen on various notes. The ridges of the cup mute 
should touch the bell of the instrument. If a more 
mellow sound is desired from the cup, a cloth or 
handkerchief may be rolled around the interior of the 
cup. The harmon mute will tend to be sharp. Nor- 
mally the harmon mute should be used with the shank 
removed. The bucket mute will create many intona- 
tion problems. 
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As can be seen, the biggest problem with the use of 
mutes is intonation. The mutes will also produce a 
feeling of insecurity on certain notes. There is nor- 
mally more of a variation on these points with the 
trombone mutes. To overcome these problems the 
player should practice sufficiently with the mutes in 
order to become familiar with their characteristics. 

A Warning 

In concluding this chapter the writer desires to 
caution both the student and director. The essentials 
of brass playing are the good embouchure and good 
tone. The special effects described in this chapter 
involve for the most part a deviation from the good 
embouchure. Thus they should be attempted only by 
the brass player who has already developed the funda- 
mentals of his art. To do otherwise can produce dis- 
couragement, discomfort and failure. These special 
effects are "tricks" and "grimmicks". They can be 
added to the basic brass technique. It must always be 
remembered that a good dance band technique is built 
upon a good basic brass technique of good embouchure, 
proper breathing and good tone. The technical re- 
quirements of a dance musician are as extensive as 
those of the classical musician. Without emphasis on 
the basic fundamentals failure is imminent. 
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CHAPTER V 



TECHNICAL PROBLEMS OF THE RHYTHM SECTION 



The Drums 

Function. --The drums are an important instrument 
in the rhythm section of the dance band. The string 
bass is the most important time-keeper and the instru- 
ment that should set and keep the basic pulse. The 
drums are important as the enforcer of the string bass 
beat. They assume this position because of their 
strictly rhythmic or percussive nature by which they 
are not concerned with the harmony of the chord 
progressions. Because of their nature they can dom- 
inate the piano, bass and guitar in the maintenance 
of the beat or pulse. This domination is produced both 
by the emphasis and clarity they can give to the beat 
and by the volume with which they can dominate the 
section. 

The primary function of the drums is to keep the 
beat or pulse steady to produce the rhythmic basis 
for the melociy and improvisation of the band. The beat 
which the drummer produces must have the "swing" 
feeling. This "swing" feeling should produce a variety 
of different impressions according to the nature of the 
piece. In a fast or up-tempo piece the rhythm must 
constantly surge or push forward. This feeling of for- 
ward motion or of "driving" the band must never 
amount to the slightest increase in tempo. Conversely, 
a lazy or relaxed "swing" feeling must characterize a 
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ballad or slow blues. The drummer must "lay back' 1 
or hold back, or rather, give the impression of holding 
back without the slightest deviation in tempo. The fine 
dance band drummer will be recognizable on the basis 
of these two f actor s--the ability to produce a "swing- 
ing" beat and the ability to imply a feeling of drive or 
relaxation depending on the situation. 

This basic "swing" feeling must also communicate 
a mixture of both the two-beat and four-beat feeling. 
Dixieland possesses a strong two-beat feeling. Today 
most music is in a definite four -beat feeling that is 
flavored with a two-beat feeling. It is the drummer 
who must convey this combination feeling. 

Equipment. --The equipment to be usedby the school 
drummer allows much room for personal determina- 
tion and preference. The complete drum set as used 
today will usually include the bass drum, snare, small 
tom-tom and large floor tom-tom. As far as the cym- 
bals are concerned, there should be the hi-hat cymbals 
(be sure they are not too small and that they are set 
unevenly on the stand) and a ride cymbal. The ride 
cymbal (18" to 22") should be of afairly high pitch and 
should not have too much ringing overtones or "splash" . 
Added to these two basic cymbals there may be a 
splash cymbal with a brilliant sustaining sound for 
crash effects or a ride cymbal with a ringing sound. 
A "sizzle" cymbal (one with rivets around the edge) 
may be substituted for the ride cymbal. Countless 
other gadgets, accessories and specialized instru- 
ments, such as Latin American rhythm instruments, 
may be added. 

Of greater importance than the physical equipment 
just described is the mental equipment or reading 
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ability of the drummer. The drummer can be a much 
greater asset to the band and can achieve a professional 
polish much more effectively if he is a good reader. 
As the music played by the band becomes more difficult 
there will generally be an increase in the difficulty of 
the drum part. In "stock" arrangements and in simple 
school dance band music the drum part will consist 
usually of a series of markings to indicate a simple, 
"swing" beat throughout. In the more advanced music 
and in "special" arrangements the drummer will be 
faced with reading many different rhythmic patterns 
that are anotated to correspond with the rhythm accents 
of the band. The drummer must read these accurately 
if he is to unify and enforce the rhythm of the band at 
these points. 
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Technique. There are certain technical points 
which, strengthened and developed, can greatly help 
the drummer in his role in the rhythm section. Of all 
the rhythms and tools that the drummer has at his dis- 
posal, the "ride rhythm" or the hi-hat beat is the most 
important. It is the basic rhythm of the band. Un- 
fortunately, many students in their desire for flash 
neglect this fundamental. The drummer must be sure 
that this beat is played properly. The "ride rhythm" 
is written. 

j j n i t J J n j n j 



This pattern which will establish the basis of the 
"swing*' feel and which will constantly underlie all 
music in the "swing" feel is subject to several varia- 
tions in pattern. It should not be turned backwards or 
changed unless the drummer knows what he is doing 
and does it deliberately for special effects and for a 
short time. This "ride rhythm" as written can be 
played in different ways or with variations of the rhy- 
thm. 
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Written: 



ra 



j n j i j 



Played: 

1. In aslowbluesitcanbeplayedwith an extremely 
tight feeling as if it were written: 



, . 

r t^r r LJ r 



In this case the 32nd note almost allides with the fol- 
lowing note. 

2. In Dixieland music it is played exactly as writ- 
ten: 



j n j n j 



3. In the modern "swing" style it is played more 
loosely. This is the style that will prevail in most 
bands today. 
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4. In up-tempo, modern, progressive jazz where the 
eighth notes are phrased evenly, the pattern is 
played evenly. 



J J~3 J J 



5. In strict two-beat music there is feeling of hold- 
ing or "laying" back that is achieved by accenting 
the second and fourth beats. 



6. In four-beat music, especially at fast tempos, 
there is a feeling of drive which is achieved by 
feeling more of a push on the first and third beats 
of the measure. What actually occurs is not so 
much an accenting of one and three as a lessening 
of the back-beat on two and four. The listener will 
tend to hear one and three accented partially be- 
cause of the opening hi -hat on one and three and 
partially because of the more equal weight of the 
accents in the measure. 



J 



-i/ 



J J J J 
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The drummer's primary job is to bring everyone in 
the band to one centralizedbeatandthisis the function 
of the "ride rhythm". Fill-ins or accentual highlights 
should not be attempted until the rhythm of the band has 
been unified. If the drummer is to unite the band he 
must establish first for himself a rock-firm M ride 
r hythm tT . Since the rhythmic unity of the band will vary 
with many intangible factors the drummer at a rehear- 
sal or performance must first establish rhythmic unity 
through the use and concentration on the "ride rhythm". 
Fill-ins accomplish nothing towards establishing rhy- 
thmic unity in the band. 

The drummer should be sure that his instruments 
are properly tuned. This applies especially to the bass 
drum. In tuning the bass drum the student should tune 
for the desired amount of ring. It is not recommended 
that the drum be muffled. The drummer shoulduse a 
hard beater of either wood or hard felt. Moleskin or 
chamois could be used over the wood if the sound is too 
hard. A soft beater does not give a clean beat as the 
fuzz strikes ahead of the ball and produces a "whoosh" 
sound. 

Normally the hi-hat will be closed on the second and 
fourth beats. The student should develop two styles of 
this hi-hat pattern: one in which the opening is quick 
and clean with little ring or splash and the other a 
slower opening that allows the cymbals to splash more. 

The student should strive to develop a "light foot". 
A suggestion that can help the drummer develop a 
"light foot" is to work to hear the string bass notes 
from the bass drum. For simple time-keeping duties 
the drummer should stay dynamically below the string 
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bass. He should be amplifying the harmonic beat of 
the string bass and feel as if the bass drum isn't 
sounding. Its sound should be unidentifiable but if it 
stops it should feel as if the bottom dropped out of the 
rhythm section. 

If the band has been unified rhythmically the drum- 
mer can turn his attention to enforcing the rhythmic 
pattern used by the band. After playing all written 
parts precisely he can go still further and add accents 
which will enforce the accents of the band with base 
drum, cymbal and snare. In this capacity he must 
listen to what is going on in the band and learn to an- 
ticipate or feel the "kick beat" or other rhythmic ac- 
cents that are about to be played by the band. 

The drummer has now established a firm M ride 
rhythm" and he is listening for and adding accents. To 
this he can add the use of his left hand on the snare 
or other equipment in a series of rhythmic interjec- 
tions much like the "comping" of the pianist. When 
backing a soloist these comping figures should follow 
and mesh with what the soloist is playing. The drum- 
mer can coincide, echo or be completely independant of 
the rhythmic and melodic patterns of the soloist. A 
few examples of this technique will be given here. 
Many more examples and exercises to develop this 
technique can be found in the methods listed in the 
selected bibliography. 
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Ride rhythm: 



T~r c r r 



Left Hand on 
snare: 
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The drummer must have as part of his technique 
the ability to play the various Latin American instru- 
ments. This section will merely list some of the more 
common instruments he should be familiar with. For 
a detailed explanation of their techniques the drummer 
is ref erred to Humberto Morale S T Latin American Rhy- 
thm Instruments and How to Play Them. The drummer 
should know the technic of producing the various tones 
from the cow-bell, timbales, conga drum and bongos. 
He should be conversant with the proper grips and use 
of the maracas, claves and guiro. 

Even more important than a knowledge of the Latin 
American instruments is a working knowledge of their 
typical rhythmic patterns and of the proper Latin 
American rhythms for the various dances. Again the 
student is referred to Humberto Morales' excellent 
and authoritative book. The student should know the 
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rhythms for the Mambo (fast and slow), Cha-Cha-Cha, 
Rhumba, Bolero, Samba, Conga, Beguine, Tango, 
Calypso, and Afro- Cuban dances. 

In addition to the knowledge of Latin American 
rhythms Jthe drummer should be familiar with some of 
the less common dance rhythms such as polka and 
square dance. An excellent guide to these and all 
usuable dance rhythms can be found in Sam Ulano T s 
Practical Guide for the Working Drummer. 

Common Problems,-- This section will be con- 
cluded with a listing of some of the common problems 
that will be encountered with the school drummer. 

1. Uneven timekeeping plagues many drummers 
and they have a tendency to vary the tempo of the 
piece. They will drag or push ahead. The rushing 
can be especially noticed in waltzes and ballads. 
The student must be made aware of his problem 
since frequently he will not be cognizant of the fact 
that he is varying the tempo. An effective remedy 
is to have the student play along with a record or 
metronome. The student must, if he is to use such 
practice intelligently, be aware of his tendency and 
make a deliberate effort to concentrate on improv- 
ing. If this is not done the student will keep perfect 
time with the record but will not be the least im- 
proved when he rejoins the band. A good remedy 
for the student who rushes in slower tempos is to 
have the student press the bass pedal after the 
attack. 
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2. Drummers will of course listen to and attempt 
to copy other drummers. Unfortunately the be gin- 
ning student who has not as yet acquired a firm 
grasp of fundamentals will attempt to imitate his 
idol and to play all over the drums in a lot of in- 
tricate fills. The unfortunate thing is that this stu- 
dent will usually not worry about keeping steady 
time in his search for the spectacular effects. As 
a result many bad habits can develop. 

3. Another fault common among drummers who 
have no timekeeping problems is that they do not 
approach their playing with the proper philosophy. 
They must remember that ninety-nine percent of the 
time they are not the soloist and that their function 
is to keep, unify and enforce the rhythm of the band. 
As a result of their lack of recognition in this mat- 
ter they do not listen to what is going on in the group 
but are performing all sorts of gymnastics on their 
instruments, are dropping accents where they do 
not fit, and are obstructing and obscuring what is 
being played by the band. This type of player needs 
an education in listening to what the brasses and 
saxes or piano are doing. More often than not this 
player will join with his lack of understanding of 
the music too loud a use of his equipment and es- 
pecially of the bass drum and cymbals. 

If the drummer is good, if he is listening con- 
cientiously to what is being played by the other mem- 
bers of the band, if he is constantly attempting to 
underline their rhythms, he will produce the type of 
rhythmic playing that will make him a real asset to the 
band. It is intelligent play ing of this kind by the drum- 
mer that will spur the rest of the band on to greater 
results. 
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Piano 

The pianist in the high school dance band is faced 
with a situation entirely different from the usual 
classical training he has received. He may be faced 
with the following types of parts: 1) the completely 
written chordal part of the usual "stock" arrange- 
menta part where chord symbols are not used and 
where each of the chords is written out in a very stiff 
on and off the beat rhythmic pattern; 2) the written 
melodic or rhythmic "fill" part as found in most of the 
"school dance band" series; 3) the part composed 
primarily of chord symbols. 

The classically trained pianist with a good reading 
ability can by following the dance band rules of phras- 
ing play the first two types of piano parts in a rather 
creditable manner. However, this student is fre- 
quently at a complete loss when faced with the chord 
symbol part. The discussion that follows will be 
primarily concerned with the realization of the chord 
symbol part. 

In teaching the "average" high school dance band 
pianist to realize chord symbols emphasis must be 
placed on the role of the piano as a member of the 
rhythm section rather than as a melodic or contrap- 
untal instrument of the ensemble. This limitation is 
necessitated by the conceptual and technical limita- 
tions of most high school pianists and the inability of 
the average instructor to deal with specialized pro- 
fessional techniques. 

The function of the piano within this limitation may 
be expressed as the addition of an harmonic dimension 
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to the rhythmic frameworkof the bassist and drummer. 
This can be expressed in the following diagram: 



RHYTHM 



SECTION 



Rhythmic 



Harmonic 



Drums 



Bass 



Piano 



In other words, although the piano is a member of the 
rhythm section, it is not basically a rhythm instrument 
but is primarily concerned with the harmonic function 
of the rhythm section. The bass is a member of both 
the rhythmic and harmonic functions of the section. 

Considering the piano entirely as an harmonic 
factor of the rhythm section clarifies the problems 
which must be solved educationally and eliminates the 
specialized problems of the piano as a member of the 
ensemble. The more advanced pianist can go on to 
more specialized techniques that will be discussed 
later. 

The function of the "chord symbol" piano part is to 
indicate what may be described as "harmonic rhythm". 
That is, it indicates the duration of each chord within a 
progression. This may be done in two ways: 



C 7 
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and 



according to the style and writing habits of the arran- 
ger. The latter and exact notation does not necessarily 
mean that the chords must be played in the indicated 
figurations; it is merely a more precise indication of 
the chord durations in the ensemble parts. Playing 
both styles will be discussed in the following section. 

The playing of chord charts for "up tempo TT tunes: 
The manner in which a chord part is played depends 
largely upon the frequency of the chord changes. Some 
rules and suggestions may be stated in this regard: 

1. If a single chord lasts throughout one or more 
measures it might be repeated by the pianist in 
some simple rhythmic pattern. For example: 



/ / / / I /// / 
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could be played in the one measure pattern as 
At D? G- 7 



and | / / / / / / / / / / / / 

could be played in a two measure pattern as 



A 7 

A 



if 



r 



f 



i ^ 



These one and two bar patterns can be memorized and 
used consistently by a student pianist. 

2. Chords which occur two to abar (i.e., the chords 
change on the first and third beats) may also be 
played by a pre-set pattern. For example: 



A? 



C? 



could be played with the TT one bar" pattern used above: 



f 

j A 
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or for variety could be played as they fall: 
A 7 D? & 7 C 7 F 

or the "two bar" pattern could be used: 

A 7 P 7 G 7 C 7 F 

A I A 

r 1 1 r i r * 



Thus having memorized two simple patterns, the 
student has at his disposal almost endless combina- 
tions which he may use for variety. 

In cases where the chords change faster than two to 
the bar, the chords falling on the strong beats (one 
and three) should be played. The others may be 
ignored by the pianist. Those which are played, 
however, should not be played by the patterns men- 
tioned above, but must be placed on their respective 
beats to avoid clashes with the ensemble parts. 



Thus, for example: 
C 



may be played: 
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4. When figurations are notated in the chord charts 
the pianist may play them as written if he is able. 
Such parts, however, are often so complex and 
rapidly moving that it is not possible to play all the 
notated changes. As above, the pianist should con- 
centrate on those chords which fall on strong beats, 
ignoring notations of less than one beat. A good 
principle to follow is that it is better to play a few 
well placed clean chords than to make all the 
changes sloppily. For example: 



1 r r r r 

would sound well if played as follows: 



On up-tempo tunes it is advisable to play without 
the use of the pedal because a percussive effect is 
desired. 

The playing of chord charts on Ballad Tunes: A 
general rule for playing ballads is that all chords 
should be played where they fall and with a non-per- 
cussive sound which is produced by use of the pedal. 
A chord lasting for a full measure maybe repeated but 
not in rhythms of identical duration. 
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For example: 
F 7 6 7 C 7 F J 7 O 7 



could be played 
F P m 7 C 7 F fa 7 D 7 

? r I p r P ! r r I ? ? 



with the chord in the first and third measure being 
repeated on the fourth beat as a lead into the change. 
Two beat chords should not be repeated. Long chords 
may occasionally be arpeggiatedfor a variety of sound. 

Voicing Techniques: Voice leading is an extensive 
subject requiring a separate, detailed and rather ad- 
vanced study, but certain chord playing patterns lie 
within the scope of the high school pianist. The pro- 
cess consists mainly of working out one or two inter- 
esting voicings for each type of chord which is com- 
monly encountered and then memorizing these voicings 
on all of the twelve possible roots. A chart of several 
common chord types and various voicings which might 
be used will be found at the conclusion of this section. 
A pianist consistently using these or similar voicings 
of his own contrivance can develop a very clean pro- 
fessional sound. A good system of practice is to use a 
set of small cards with the names of all the roots on 
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them. These are shuffled and lined up on the piano. 
A given voicing is then played as fast as possible on 
the successive roots as shown by the cards. Some of 
the alterations shown in the chart are unsuitable in 
certain types of progressions but this is a matter for 
the pianists own ear and taste. Very often a simple 
root position chord can be an effective contrast to a 
series of open position voicings. 

Advanced Techniques. As the student becomes 
more proficient he should pay special attention to the 
progression and inversions usedby the bass player and 
attempt to follow or at least not obstruct the bass part 
with his voicings and inversions on the piano. If the 
bass line is not written or indicated on his part, the 
pianist will have to listen and anticipate the progres- 
sions of the bass player or else avoid the use of low 
bass notes. 

The more advanced a pianist becomes, the more he 
is able to free himself from pattern playing and use the 
piano as an obligate instrument to the ensemble. 
Rather than merely providing an harmonic dimension 
to the rhythm section he now accents and punctuates 
section passages by means of chordal and melodic 
"fill-ins". These techniques are not ordinarily within 
the scope of high school pianists but they may be partly 
enumerated for completeness: 

1. TT Fill-ins" filling "empty" spaces in ensemble 
passages with appropriate figures or lines. 

2. Solos improvising on given chord progressions 
and melodic lines. 
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3. Effective "comping"- -playing behind soloists in 
a sensitive complimentary manner rather than just 
mechanically. 

4. Non-chordal playing contrapuntal technic of 
forming a single line which implies rather than 
states the chordal progression. 

To conclude this section certain rules and sugges- 
tions can be compiled to aid the high school pianist. 

1. Be sure to play the correct chord at the proper 
time. 

2. In general keep the voicing of the chord rather 
low 'so that it does not interfere with the melodies 
of the other instruments. 

3. Don f t play too much. Beware of cluttering up 
the score with too much playing. 

4. Listen to what is going on in the rest of the band 
and try to fit in as best as possible. 

COMMON CHORD TYPES AND SAMPLE VOICINGS ON "C" 
MAJOR MIHOR MINOR! 
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Te voicings shown are open position extensions which may he used when 
the respective general chord type is indicated. 

Voicings may be constructed for other more specialized chord types and 
others (simpler or more complex) may he derived from the types shown. 



The Bass 



The Function of the Bass. The bass is the most 
important instrument in the rhythm section since it is 
the primary pulse-setter. If there are problems in the 
rhythm section, the bass is the first place to look for 
the trouble. The drummer may be having trouble 
with the beat, but many times the source of the drum- 
mer' s trouble is the string bass. 

The string bass has a two-fold function in the dance 
band. One of its roles is to provide a rhythmic beat 
or pulsation for the movement of the music. In this 
role the bass must unite rhythmically with the rest of 
the section. He must avoid rushing and dragging while 
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establishing a firm, solid beat. The bass can do much 
to create the feeling of pushing forward in fast tempos 
and of holding back in slow tempos. While helping 
the rhythm section to create these diverse feelings the 
bass must never rush ahead or drag behind. 

The other function of this instrument is to provide 
the harmonic bass of the chords the band is playing or 
upon which the soloist is improvising. In both of these 
cases the bass player must play the proper notes and 
well-sounding progressions from chord to chord. 

Basic Mechanics.-- The bass should be held in a 
natural position;/ The left foot should be slightly ahead 
of the right. The bass should contact the body only by 
resting its back edge on the upper left thigh. The 
position should be such that it obviates a change in 
position of the player or of the bass in order to reach 
high and low notes. The fingerboard shouldbe directly 
in front of the player for the most efficient playing. 

The best tone for dance work can be obtained by 
plucking the strings at the base of the fingerboard. The 
biggest sound can be produced by using the tips of the 
index and middle fingers to pull the string down diag- 
onally to the fingerboard. The release should be free 
and quick by using a movement of the elbow and fore- 
arm. For fast work the index finger will do most of 
the work. The wrist should be turned in about 45- 
degrees from its position for the power stroke just 



The material in this section has been largely taken from William Curtis, A Mod- 
ern Method for String Bass, (Boston, Berklee Press Publications, 
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described. The student must beware of tension. A 
special effort to relax the right shoulder can relieve 
this tension. 

The left hand fingers should be curved into what is 
called a "scratching" position. This will produce a 
greater amount of pressure with less work. 

Interpreting the Part. Bass players will encounter 
two types of parts. The most common in the published 
material for the school dance band is the part that is 
completely written. The majority of the notes in these 
parts are chord tones in the progression with special 
bass TT melodic" parts or fill written in. The playing 
of this type of part produces no problem if the player 
has a basic grasp of the fundamentals of bass playing. 

In the more advanced music published and in about 
all special materials the bass part will consist of a 
chord chart similar to that furnished the piano and 
guitar. The following procedures, suggestions, and 
rules can be helpful in realizing the chord chart. 

1. The player should have the necessary prerequi- 
site knowledge of the major and minor scales around 
the cycle of keys and of the various chords. He 
must be able to play the basic chords 6th chords 
and all 7th chords around the cycle of keys. 

2. It is excellent practice for the student to practice 
ear training and the singing of the various chords 
away from the bass. 

3. Elementary realization of the Chord Chart in a 
two -beat pattern. 
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a. If the chord lasts for a whole measure play 
the root on one and the 5th on three. 

b. If the chord changes on one and three play 
roots on one and three. 

c. If the chord changes on two or four wait till 
the next strong beat occurs and play root 
then. 

d. If the chord changes on both strong and weak 
beats in the measure play roots only on one 
and three. 

4. Elementary realization of the Chord Chart in a 
four -be at pattern. 

a. If the chord lasts for a whole measure play 
root on one and two; 5th on three and four. 

b. If the chord changes on the strong beats use 
roots throughout. 

c. If the chord changes on both strong and weak 
beats use roots throughout. 

d. If the 5th of the chord is altered it must be 
altered in the realization. 

5. Advanced realization of Chord Charts. 

a. Practice running all chords in dominant- 
tonic relationship around the cycle of keys. 
Practice the following chords: Major 6th, 
Minor 6th, Major 7th, Dominant 7th, Minor 
7th, Augmented 7th, and Diminished 7th. 
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b. The following patterns will usually produce 
good bass -line progressions. 



Two Measure Pattern: 



C7 






1 


7 


7 


5 


5 


3 


3 


1 




One Measure Pattern: 
C7 


F7 


1 




7 




5 


1 


3 





F7 



c. The student should learn and memorize basic 
and common progressions in all keys in both 
one and two measure progressions. 

1) V7 to I 

2) IV to I 

3) I to V7 to I in four measure phrases. 

4) I to IV to V7 to I in four measure phrases. 

5) Basic Blues progression in various com- 
mon keys. 
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I I I I 



IV 



I I I 1 



I I I I 



V 7 of IV 
I I I I 



I I I I I I I I 



d. Non-chordal tones can be added to progres- 
sions. Their use will be determined by the 
speed of the piece fast tempos are more 
adaptable to non-chordal tones than a s Up- 
tempoand by the function of the bass part 
fewer non-chordal tones should be used 
behind a soloist. When non-chordal tones 
are used, they should normally fall on the 
weak beats of a measure 

As the player advances he will progress through the 
various periods in the historical development of bass 
technique- -the playing of the root and fifth; the playing 
of the chord in arpeggiated form (walking bass); and 
finally the playing of a melodic-type line utilizing 
non-chordal tones (line bass). 
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"MOVING OUT" (John LaPorto) 

Copyright 1959 Kendor Music Inc. 
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The Guitar 

The guitar is an important and, at the present time, a 
forgotten instrument in the rhythm section. In the past 
decade the guitar has unfortunately acquired a bad 
name for itself through the monotonous twanging of the 
"Rockn T Roll" bands. Many "legitimate" dance bands, 
as opposed to rock and roll bands, tend to look with 
disdain on the guitar since they object to the wood- 
enness it can give to the rhythm section. If played 
properly the guitar can avoid this danger and add a 
great deal of stability and "swing" to the section. A 
prime example of this is the "loose feeling" evident in 
the Basie rhythm section. If the guitar is removed, the 
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difference is immediately noticeable. This section 
will discuss some of the problems concerning the use 
of a guitar in the high school dance band. Many books 
of instruction are available for the guitar but most are 
concerned with the solo guitar. This section will deal 
primarily with rhythm guitar or the role of the guitar 
as a rhythm instrument. 

Equipment. --The first thing to be considered is the 
choice and style of the guitar. It must be remembered 
that eachof the following styles has a different purpose. 

1. The round-hole, flat top guitar with gut strings 
which is used largely for unamplified, concert 
style work. 

2. The F-hole, arch top or acoustical guitar with 
optional features such as built-in pick-up and-or 
cut-a-way design. 

3. The solid body guitar which demands amplifica- 
tion and which is the typical guitar used in the 
TT Rockn T Roll" groups. It is unusable in the dance 
band. 

4. The hollow body guitar which is a compromise 
between the F-hole and the solid body guitar. It 
can be used without amplification in the dance band. 

The guitar generally preferredfor dance band work 
is the F-hole acoustical guitar, cut-a-way model, 
without built-in pick-up. The pick up will be ex- 
plained later. One advantage of the arch-top or a- 
coustical guitar is its general carrying power or 
projection power without the use of amplification. This 
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is important since the guitarist is not trying to over- 
shadow the drums, piano or bass in a rhythm section, 
but is trying to blend with them. Most rhythm guitars 
that use amplification on rhythm have a tendency to 
lose the crisp sound. Amplification will distort or 
distract when it is used for rhythm. Invariably the 
rhythm section will lose its brilliance and this will 
automatically create sluggishness. 

For dance band work only metal strings should be 
used. Metal strings can project further without am- 
plification because of their higher tonal quality. Any 
type of gut string is not conducive to good rhythm, but 
many beautiful solo effects can be achieved by the 
use of gut strings. 

Many guitarists unfortunately replace only broken 
strings. It is important to remember that in average 
playing strings tend to lose their resiliency after about 
one month's use. Acid andperspiration from the hands 
will also shorten string life. A guitar with old strings 
can never be tuned perfectly. 

After considerable use the fingerboard and frets 
will become worn and notes will be produced with bad 
intonation. A test can be made to determine if the 
fingerboard is generally in tune. If it is in tune it is 
called a well-balanced fingerboard. One method for 
testing, if an amplifier is used, is through the sympa- 
thetic vibrations of octaves. The student shouldplay an 
octave and listen for TT beats TT . Another method of 
checking is to match the open string with the harmonic 
on the twelfth fret. They should be in tune. 
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A test such as the following can also be used. 
Place the finger on the fifth fret of the second string 
(E), and play it at the same time as the open first 
string (E). K the guitar is perfectly in tune there 
should be no waver in the tone. This test will not 
work over the entire finger board because of the dif- 
ficulty in fingering some of the octaves. 

Another test for the balance of the finger board is 
the use of chords. The best chords are the simple 
triads. Another test is TT C test" which can be used 
for the first five strings. It consists of playing "Cs tT 
in various positions and checking them against each 
other. Thus, the third fret on the fifth string can be 
checked against the first fret of the second string; the 
third fret of the fifth string against the fifth fret of the 
third string; the tenth fret of the fourth string against 
eighth fret of the first string; the eighth fret of the 
sixth string against the tenth fret of the fourth string 
and against the eighth fret of the first string. 

An important facet of rhythm guitar is the choice 
of pick. There are many sizes and shapes of picks 
which are made of various materials. The straight 
pick, made either of tortoise shell or celluloid, has a 
three -fold advantage over the curved thumb pick. 

1. The brush effect can only be obtained by a 
straight pick held between the thumb and the first 
finger in a relaxed manner, with flexibility and 
movability so as not to dig into the strings, but 
rather to lightly brush over the strings in a cares- 
sing manner. 
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2. Speed in single string work can be more easily 
obtained by the use of the straight pick. 

3. In producing loud and soft effects more flexibility 
and movability of the pick is needed than is available 
with the thumb pick. 

Also important is the choice of amplification pick- 
up. Some guitars have built-in pick-ups while others 
have pick-ups attached behind the bridge and held close 
to the finger boardbyabar. Any attachments fastened 
to the guitar bridge, top or strings reacts much the 
same as a violin mute. The violin mute produces its 
effect by pinching the bridge and stopping some of the 
vibrations. The instrument automatically loses pro- 
jection. The guitar follows the same principles of 
sound production. The moment anything is applied to 
any part of the strings, bridge or the top of the instru- 
ment, the tone is deadened. The most accepted way of 
applying a pick-up to a guitar without producing a 
muting reaction is to have a rod attached to the side of 
the finger board and extending to ward the bridge. The 
pick-up should be attached to this rod only. Thus, the 
guitar has been freed and given a chance to vibrate, or 
as it is termed professionally, to "breathe". It is of 
extreme importance that vibration be free in the guitar 
since amplification is not to be usedfor rhythm guitar 
and as a result the only chance the guitar has to be 
heard is if it is kept free of anything that will limit its 
ability to project. 

Even though an amplifier is not used for rhythm 
guitar it will be needed for solo playing. Of the many 
brands of amplif ier son the market, a 3 5-watt amplifier 
with both volume and treble and bass tone control, as 
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a rule, is all that is necessary. The use of the 
tremolo, foot volume control, button switch and var- 
ious other "gimmicks" are all of personal preference. 

Proper adjustment or setting of the amplifier can be 
achieved by the following steps: 

1. Close all controls. 

2. Open the volume control on the guitar all the way. 

3. Open the amplifier volume control to the maxi- 
mum volume that will be needed. This will avoid 
accidentally or suddenly opening the guitar volume 
dial and the resulting blast over the band since the 
volume control of the amplifier has been pre- set. 

4. The tone setting is one of personal preference. 
Usually, however, about the middle (1-4 to 1-2 open) 
is effective. 

Sounding the Chords. --The presence of the guitar in 
the rhythm section should be felt rather than heard. 
The chords played by the guitar should not sound as if 
they were played by a guitar. If they are completely 
audible as guitar chords the student is playing too 
heavily and a sluggishness is almost certain to develop 
because of the heavy style of playingused. The chord 
should be sounded by a stroke that is light enough to 
blend with the rhythm section. 

The production of a light, and yet tight, rhythmic 
beat on the guitar requires precise coordination which 
will become automatic in time. In brushing the strings 
with the right hand, it will be noted that by leaving the 
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fingers of the left hand on the finger board, the strings 
will ring longer than when the left hand is taken off the 
finger board. Thus, in releasing the tension of the 
fingers of the left hand after each stroke of the right 
hand the tone of the strings after each beat will be 
shortened and a pulsation created. At no time are the 
fingers to be taken completely off the strings or are 
the fingering positions to be changed unless the player 
intends to move to a different chord. If at all possible, 
deaden the strings that are not used in the chord. This 
will free the right hand so that certain strings will not 
sound. For example, in a four note chord two strings 
would be deadened. This will enable the player to 
brush the entire six strings with one stroke while com- 
pletely sounding only four strings. Practice of the 
left hand release and the deadening of unwanted strings 
will be difficult at first but it will establish a concise 
and solid-sounding beat. 

Unity must exist in the rhythm section. It should be 
remembered that the only thing audible to each indivi- 
dual ear in the band is the harmonic beat generated by 
the rhythm section. If there is disunity in the rhythm 
section, the band in general will lack precision which in 
turn will engender problems of entrances and intona- 
tion. Tolerance, understanding and willingness to co- 
operate are of the utmost of importance if unity is to be 
established in the rhythm section. There is no room 
for stubborness or temperament in the rhythm section. 
The goal which must be kept in mind is the production 
of a precise, "swinging" beat. Most frequently the 
drummer will take the lead or set the pattern for the 
rhythm section. It should be the goal of the guitarist 
and of the section to unite with the drummer. To 
achieve this unity it is often necessary and always 
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effective to rehearse the rhythm section alone. This 
can also be a good means to insure precise and proper 
chord changes. 

Reading the Chord Chart. "-The guitar part will be 
composed of a chord chart in which the harmonic pro- 
gression is indicated. The guitar player must of 
course know how to produce the various chords that will 
be desired. 

For the majority of dance music the student will 
play four beats to the measure. These chords are 
produced by four downstrokes with a release of the 
tension in the left hand after each stroke. In ballads, 
the release of the left hand can be a little slower on the 
second and fourth beats thus lengthening these notes 
slightly. This gives the music a modified two -beat 
feeling. The chords are all sounded with the same 
length in four -beat or the majority of playing. If a 
heavy two -beat feeling is desired, the secondand fourth 
beats can be accented without being lengthened. 

There are two variations of style that can be used 
in playing most dance music. The style described 
above is the more common and is known as the " Chi- 
cago beat". It can be varied and inter changed with the 
"New York beat n from time to time. The "New York 
beat" consists of an imitation of the drummer 7 s hi-hat 
beat. 
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The downbeat for waltzes can be a broken chord or the 
first beat may be omitted and beats two and three alone 
played. 

The following are some of the common rhythm pat- 
terns that may be encountered. The TT V" indicates a 
downstroke; the inverted "V" an upstroke; andthe TT X TT 
indicates the sounding of the fourth, fifth and sixth 
strings only in the Beguine rhythm. If desired, a single 
bass note can be used where the "X" is marked, but it 
must correspond to the bass note sounded by the piano 
and string bass. 
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CHAPTER VI 



IMPROVISATION 



Regardless of how or by whom jazz is defined, the 
term "improvisation" will enter the definition. It is 
the one distinguishing feature of jazz. Modern classi- 
cal music will employ syncopation, flatted thirds and 
sevenths and still not be jazz. It is improvisation also 
that separates jazz from the popular music of the 
stage, screen and juke box. Most popular music 
today is closer to classical music than to jazz. Popu- 
lar music can be closely comparedto the "light classi- 
cal" selections or the musical comedy numbers that 
add filler and popularity to many band and orchestral 
programs. It is into this "popular" category that much 
of the easy and moderately difficult school dance band 
music will fall. 

As the band advances and as it undertakes more 
advanced music the borderline into jazz will be 
crossed. Today jazz compositions fall into several 
categories. There is Dixieland in which the members 
of the band jointly improvise around the melody and 
where individual members take improvised solos. 
There is modern, small ensemble jazz (trio to septet) 
in which the theme is stated by all instruments (fre- 
quently in unison) and then an improvised solo is taken 
by two or more members of the ensemble. The number 
is completed by a restatement of the theme. Finally 
there is big band jazz which closely resembles the 
ensemble format with the exception that it is much 
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more completely arranged with introductions, themes, 
interlude material, coda and solo space of a deter- 
mined length allowed to several of the instruments. 

Many of the advanced pieces for the school dance 
band and the "special" material will follow closely the 
big band jazz format as it is practiced by Basie, El- 
lington, James and Quincy Jones. Solo space will be 
allowed usually for one or more instruments. It is in 
this solo space that improvisation can take place and it 
is with this improvisation that the school dance band 
crosses the frontier into jazz. 

The more difficult published works will generally 
include a written, improvisation-type solo along with 
the chord symbols for the solo. Advanced manuscript 
arrangements will invariably include merely the chord 
symbols. If the student is capable he should by all 
means play his own improvised solo. 

The question arises as to how improvisation can be 
taught or developed. In order to answer that question 
a brief discussion of the nature of improvisation is 
necessary. 

"To improvise" means generally to perform in an 
impromptu manner or without previous preparation. 
A closer look at the term "improvisation" as it is 
applied to jazz would reveal that there are several 
ways in which it can be applied. The improvised 
chorus can remain close to the melody with the only 
changes being in the time values and rhythmic posi- 
tioning of the notes. The performer can go a step fur- 
ther and change some of the notes or phrases in the 
melody. In going this far the performer has not really 
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improvised or played something new and of his own 
spontaneous creation. To improvise in the fullest 
sense the performer will leave the melody entirely and 
concern himself with the chord progressions upon 
which the original melody was built. He will create 
a new melody using the chords of the parent melody as 
a point of departure. This type of improvisation or 
composition on one's feet can be completely on the 
spur of the moment or it can be the result of partial 
predetermination in so far as the notes are played in a 
certain order since they are part of an arpeggio, scale 
or riff pattern that has been worked out or learned 
previously. Some performers possess the ability to 
improvise without depending upon such automatic 
responses, but rather they have the inborn ability to 
play the changes without thinking out what they are 
doing. 

The director will find certain individuals in the band 
(and there are many professionals today who fall into 
this category) who, without being able to analyze what 
they are doing, can follow the chord changes being sup- 
plied them by the rhythm section. Such an individual 
has already taken great steps on the road to improvisa- 
tion. His art can be improved with playing and listen- 
ing experience and with study of the theoretical aspects 
of improvisation. This situation is analogous to the 
natural talent of the painter who possesses creative 
ability that can be refined, directed and developed. 
Other students can, by a study of the theory of impro- 
visation, gain some facility in this matter. They can 
reach the point where they can produce a technically 
correct artifact. It is jazz improvisation, but it lacks 
the spark of genius or creativity to make it great jazz. 
The more the student listens, studied and copies, the 
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better his product will become. The vast majority 
of dance band soloists today fall into this category just 
as the vast majority of painters produce enjoyable, 
technically correct, if uninspired works. 

The high school student should be encouraged along 
these lines as he will progress and be creating original 
works of art which carry with them the internal satis- 
faction of creation. 

The following steps present an outline of a method 
that could be followed by the student as he attempts 
to grasp the technical tools of improvisation. The 
ability to use these techniques can only come from 
experience in improvising and the ideas must come 
from the originality and artistic ability of the student, 

1. The student should know and memorize all major 
and minor scales. He should be able to play them 
successively around the cycle of keys or chromat- 
ically. 

2. He should have a theoretical knowledge of inter- 
vals, their names and alterations. He should know 
what is meant by a major, minor, diminished or 
augmented 2nd, 3rd, 4th and 7th; by a perfect, 
diminished or augmented 4th and 5th. 

3. He should know the types of chords, their inter- 
val construction and representative symbols. 

Major: root major 3rdperfect 5th (C) 
Minor: root minor 3rd--perfect 5th (Cm) 
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Diminished: root minor 3rd diminished 
5th (C dim or C) 

Augmented: root major 3rd augmented 5th 
(C aug. or C+) 

Major 7th: rootmajor 3rd--perfect 5th 
major 7th (C maj. 7 or C M7) 

Dominant 7th: root major 3rd perfect 
5th minor 7th (C7) 

Minor 7th: rootminor 3rd perfect 5th 
minor 7th (Cm7) 

Diminished 7th: root minor 3rd- -dimin- 
ished 5th diminished 7th (C7) 
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4. He should know the common extensions or 
alterations of the above mentioned chords. 

Major chords may be extended by adding a 
major 6th. (C6) 

Minor chords may be extended by adding a 
major 6th or a major 9th. (Cm6 or Cm9) 

Minor 7th chords may be extended by adding a 
major 9th or a major llth. (Cm9 or Cmll) 

Diminished chords may be extended by adding 
a major 9th. (C 9 ) 

Augmented chords may be extended by adding 
a minor 7th or a minor 9th. (C 4 " ^ or C + (m9) 

5. He should practice the progressions or changes 
between chords as they will be found in solo chord 
charts. Any good sounding arpeggiated running of 
the chord may be used. These progressions should 
be practiced following the cycle of keys or chro- 
matically. The examples given are merely pat- 
terns that may be used or adapted. 

Practice changes from minor 7th chord to 
dominant 7th chord (Cm7 to F7) 

Practice changes from minor 9th chord to 
dominant 9th chord (Cm 9 to F9) 

Practice running the dominant 7th augmented 
llth (C7+11) 
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Practice running the incomplete dominant 7th 
with flatted 9th (C7-9). 

In this chord no root is used. It sounds like a 
diminished 7th chord built on the third of the dom- 
inant chord (like E7). 

Practice changes from minor 7th to dominant 
7th chords with flatted 5th in each chord (Cm7 
(b5) to F7(b5)). 

Practice running all dominant 7th chords with 
augmented 9ths (C7+9) 

Practice running all dominant 7th with aug- 
mented 5ths (C7+5) 

Practice running all dominant 7th chords with 

+ 5 

augmented 5th and augmented 9th (C7 + g ) 
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6. He should practice the chord changes mentioned 
above with scalic passages instead of arpeggios. 
In order to do this he should become familiar with 
the scales based on the various chords. For ex- 
ample: 



0>7 



5 



^ 






7. The student should become familiar with blues 
progressions. They should be memorized in the 
common keys where they will usually appear (C, F, 
Bb, Eb, Ab, and G). Three sets of progressions are 
given here in the key of C. Each is progressively 
more complicated, but they are all basically the 
same. 
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1:C maj 6 


F9 


Cmaj 6 


C9 


FT 


Y. 


Em? 


A? 


Dm? 


G? 


Cmaj? C#? 


Dm? G7 '| 


1: Cmaj? 


Bm? Em? 


Am? D? 


Gm? C7 



Fmaj? 


Fm? 


Em? A? 


Ebm? Ab7 


Dm? 


Abm? Db? 


Cmaj? Am? 





8. He should know the basic rules for chord sub- 
stitution. 

An augmented llth chord can be substituted for 
any dominant 7th built on the same root. 

Any augmented chord can be substituted for any 
dominant 7th chord built on the same root. 

A substitute dominant 7th chord (any form of 
the dominant 7th) can be found by building a 
dominant 7th on a tone a flatted 5th away from 
the chord to be replaced by the substitution. 
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DliHSTiTUTE 



9. In applying the above material to thechordpro- 
gression of common standard tunes he should make 
use of such additional techniques as rhythmic vari- 
ation, rests, sequence of patterns, repetition and 
modified repetition of patterns. 

This is the basic material needed by the high school 
student who is serious about learning to improvise 
properly. By developing a facility in playing the above 
material he can learn to play notes that are in accord 
with the chord chart of the solo passage. The ideas or 
creative content of the solo can come only from ex- 
perience and exposure to improvisation. 

The following outline or syllabus is presented as a 
help to the instructor or student who might wish to 
inaugurate a systematic and brief study of the theory 
of improvisation. The material is grouped here into 
suggested lessons. The instructor or student could go 
faster or slower as the situation might warrant. The 
material included here shouldbe committed to memory 
and should become second nature to the student. It is 
cumulative, and week after week he should continue 
practice on the scales, chords and progressions pre- 
viously presented. There should also be constant anal- 
yses of solos and the constant writing of solos to stand- 
ard tunes and blues changes. For this purpose the 
Music Minus One series is recommended. 
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Lesson I: 

Explain the piano keyboard- -the student should 
develop a facility in picking out tunes and chords. 

Explain note names in both clefs. 

Explain basic transpositions and transposing in- 
struments. 

Learn all key signatures. 

Explain the function of sharps, flats, double sharps 
and double flats. 

Explain whole and half steps. 

Explain the major scale pattern. 

Learn and memorize all major scales. 

Lesson IT: 

Explain natural minor scale construction. 

Learn all minor key signatures. 

Learn and memorize all natural minor scales. 

Explain Circle of Fifths. 

Explain major and minor thirds. 

Explain basic chord structure (triads) 

Construct and memorize all major and minor 

chords in arpeggio form around the circle of 

fifths. 

Lesson III: 

Explain melodic minor scale construction. 

Learn all melodic minor scales. 

Explain augmented and diminished chords (triads) 

Explain dominant 7th chor/is. 

Explain all the common intervals. 

Construct and memorize all augmented and dim- 
inished chords in arpeggio form proceeding up 
chromatically from middle C. 
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Devote some time to ear training. Start recogni- 
tion of intervals and the matching of two and 
three note patterns from one horn to another. 

Lesson IV: 

Explain harmonic minor scales. 

Construct and learn all harmonic minor scales 

Explain basic progressions: I V7 I; and con- 
secutive dominants. 

Construct and memorize arpeggiated chord pat- 
terns on I--V7--I progression around the circle 
of fifths. 

Introduce simple tune with its chord progression 
and have students construct solo. 

Lesson V: 

Explain minor 7th chords and chords with the 
added 6th. 

Write and practice 16 V7 I progression in ar- 
peggiated form around the circle of fifths. 

Explain scale- wise writing and running of chords. 

Write and practice I6--V7 I progression in scale- 
wise patterns around the circle of fifths. 

Continue work on various tunes. 

Lesson VI: 

Explain 9th chords. 

Explain and practice I--IV V7--I progression 
around circle of fifths. 

Continue work on all scalespractice successively 
around circle of fifths and proceeding chro- 
matically. 
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Explain which notes in a phrase, melody, measure 
and chord are the strong notes or the important 
notes. 

Learn and practice the change from the minor 7th 
to the dominant 7th around the circle of fifths 
in two ways- -by arpeggios and by scale-wise 
movement. 

Lesson VH: 

Explain the dominant 7th with the augmented llth. 

Learn and practice the change from the minor 9th 
to the dominant 9th around the circle of fifths 
by arpeggios and scale-wise movement. 

Explain rhythmic variations as they can be used in 
improvisation. 

Continue work on various tunes. 

Lesson VIE: 

Explain riffs. 

Run the dominant 7th with the augmented llth by 

arpeggios and scale-wise movement in all keys 

progressing chromatically. 
Continue work on various tunes. 

Lesson IX: 

Explain simple blues. 

Learn and memorize in basic keys. 

Explain the use of sequence and rests or pauses in 

improvisation. 
Explain the incomplete dominant 7th with the flat 

9th. 
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Run the dominant 7th with flat 9th to tonic pro- 
gression by arpeggios and scale-wise move- 
ment around the circle of fifths. 

Lesson X: 

Explain the more complicated blues form in the 
commonly used keys. 

Run the minor 7th with flat 5th to dominant 7th 
with flat 5th by arpeggios and scale-wise move- 
ment around the circle of fifths. 

Explain, write and learn the I II V7--Iprogres- 
sion around the circle of fifths. 

Lesson XI: 

Explain and run dominant 7th with augmented 9th 

progressing chromatically. 
Continue practice on blues patterns use arpeggios 

and scale-wise movements. 
Explain, write and learn the I V+ V7--I. 

Lesson XII: 

Explain and run dominant 7th with augmented 5th by 
arpeggios and scale-wise movements proceed- 
ing chromatically. 

Explain and run the major 7th chord proceeding 
chromatically. 

Explain the various substitute chords. 

Explain the concept of form and climax in solo 
building. 
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CHAPTER VII 



RANDOM AFTERTHOUGHTS AND HINTS 



-Learn to hear and sing intervals and notes. If a 
player cannot hear the note to be played, especially 
if it is a high note, he will not play it in tune or 
securely. 

-Seat the first trumpet and trombone in the middle of 
their respective sections. 

-In tuning the band use several notes. Try concert A 
for tuning the saxes. Use arpeggios and scales in 
tuning the band. 

-Vocal arrangements can be made from many of the 
school band dance arrangements by droppingthe soli 
parts. Substitute the vocal solo and use the back- 
ground fills behind it. 

-Moistening the corks of harmon mutes will prevent 
them from falling out in use. 

-Make use of the "bucket" mute, especially in ballads. 

-Don T t be afraid of seeking help from professionals. 
Most professionals are more than willing to assist 
with their time and advice. This willingness will 
frequently be found in direct proportion to the pro- 
ficiency of the professional. 

-Insist that the students listen to what is going on in 
the rest of the band. 

-Stress breath support and control. This is the basis 
Of projection or the ability to sail the tone over the 
rest of the band. 

-The student should learn to pace himself; learn when 
he must exert maximum energy and when he can 
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conserve his strength. Beginners work too hard all 
of the time. 

-Exaggerate all dynamics. 

-Stress precision day in and day out. 

-Encourage the drummer to use all of his drums for 
fill and not just to use the snare. 

-Keep the bass drum under the string bass in volume 
except for accents. 

-Sustain all notes to their full value. This is es- 
pecially necessary in the case of half or whole notes 
and in ballads. 

-Remember that the biggest defect among high school 
dance band members will be the tendency to rush. 
Constant attention must be paid to this tendency. 

-Stress constant tuning. Many students think that 
once they are in tune with a concert Bb that is all 
that is required. They should be exhorted to listen 
constantly and to make adjustments while playing. 

-Insist upon the professional habit of replacing music 
in its proper order after use. The student must be 
urged to keep his "book 1 in order. 

-Adopt and follow some workable system for number- 
ing charts. Frequently a code, such as 100 T s for 
ballads, 200 T s for up tempo etc., will simplify the 
organization of the "book? 7 . 

-Make use of sectional rehearsals. 

-Insist that all students have a pencil with them at all 
rehearsals. Mark parts as needed. Never allow the 
use of ink in the marking of music. 

-Keep the brasses up. Don f t let them blow into their 
stands. 

-Be sure that brass instruments are clean on the in- 
side and that spit corks are air tight. 

-Include all types and styles of dance music in the 
band's repertoire. Don T t neglect the concert- type 
numbers. 
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-Begin any dance performances on time; avoid delays 
within sets; set music ahead of time, but don't be 
afraid to vary the order if the taste of the crowd and 
conditions indicate a change; avoid free lance nood- 
ling between numbers. Be as professional as pos- 
sible. 

-Plan dance band rehearsals as carefully as those for 
the concert band. Set goals for the rehearsal and 
evaluate the achievement. 

-Insist on good and thorough musicianship knowl- 
edge of all keys, etc. Good dance technique builds 
upon a good concert technique. 

-Don't be afraid to change dynamic markings if such 
changes are necessary to achieve a better balance. 
Don't be afraid to re -arrange if necessary, 

-Listen to recordings and live bands as often as pos- 
sible. Be aware of the many subtle differences in 
style. 

-Tape band rehearsals from time to time in order to 
keep track of progress and in order to bring some of 
the band members down to earth. Nothing is more 
humbling to a high school TT big shot TT than disillusion 
contained in the usual poor quality TT home TT recording. 

-Insist that dance band members be outstanding and 
faithful members of the concert groups. 

-Don't allow sloppy playing or musicianship in any 
regard. 

-Don't waste time in rehearsal. 

-Avoid the dead give-away of the amateur band 
short, ill-sustained phrases. 

-Listen for and check on mismatched vibratos. 

-Keep accompanying parts in their proper relation- 
ship to the solo. Watch especially the backing of 
trombone solos. 

-Watch for sloppy cut-offs. 

-Work always for an improvement in intonation. 
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APPENDIX I 

A SELECTED BIBLIOGRAPHY OF INSTRUCTIONAL TEXTS, 
RECORDINGS, AND OF THE BETTER DANCE BAND MATERIALS 



Suggested General Texts 

There are four currently available texts dealing 
specifically with the organization and early training 
of the school dance band. Each has much to recom- 
mend it. 

Flanagan, Ralph. How to Build a Dance Band. San 
Antonio, Texas: Southern Music Company, 1955. 

McCathren, Don. Organizing the School Dance 
Band. San Antonio, Texas: Southern Music 
Company, 1960. 

Polhamus, Al and Dedrick, Art. How the Dance 
Band Swings. East Aurora, New York: Kendor 
Music Inc., 1958. 

Saunders, R. Leslie. Training the School Dance 
Band. New York, New York: ChappellandCo., 
1956. 

There are many books of a more general interest in 
jazz that can provide a background for the director of 
the school dance band. These books deal with the per- 
sonalities, history and theory of jazz. 
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Down Beat. Chicago, Illinois: Maher Publications. 
A bi-weekly magazine containing current jazz 
news, and many informative articles such as 
biographies, analyses, theoretical discussions 
and critiques, and reviews. 

Feather, Leonard. The Book of Jazz. New York, 
New York: Horizon Press, 1957. 

An excellent book providing information on 
the history of jazz through a discussion of the 
various instruments, soloists, combos, and big 
bands. It also contains a very informative 
chapter on improvisation. 

The New Encyclopedia of Jazz. New York, 
New York: Horizon Press, 1960. 

This book is the most complete of the many 
listings of musicians and terms in this field. 
It also contains many excellent photographs. 

Harris, Rex, Jazz. Baltimore, Maryland: Pen- 
guin Books, 1952. 

A history of the origins of jazz. Like so 
many English authors on this subject , Rex Har- 
ris is a traditionalist and is concerned primarily 
with Dixieland or Traditional Jazz. For this 
facet of jazz it is a good history, but it does not 
cover any of the modern movements in jazz. 

Hodier, Andre. Jazz. Its Evolution and Essence. 
New York, New York: The Grove Press, 1956. 
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Garcia, Russell. The Professional Arranger Com- 
poser. New York, New York: Criterion Music 
Corporation, 1956. 

An excellent manual of current arranging and 
theory techniques. A study of this book can 
provide a good basic knowledge of the theory 
involved in jazz. 

The Jazz Word. Edited by Dom Cerulli, Burt 
Korall and Mort Nasatir. New York, New York: 
Ballantine Books, 1960. 

The book is a collection of writings by many 
individuals currently involved with jazz. It can 
provide good background material. 

Parnassie, Hughes and Gautier, Madeleine. Guide 
to Jazz. Boston, Massachusetts: HoughtonMif- 
flin Company, 1956. 

An encyclopedia listing of terms and per- 
sonalities in the field of jazz. 

Stearns, Marshall. The Story of Jazz. New York, 
New York: Oxford Press, 1956. 

Ulanov, Barry. A History of Jazz in America. 
New York, New York: Viking Press, 1952. 

Methods and Published Materials 

The .majority of the materials listed here are 
transcriptions of improvised jazz solos. They have 
been transcribed from recordings by famous jazz 
artists. Most of these materials are very advanced; 
however, some have been included that are suitable for 
the beginning dance band student. Many of these 
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materials while listed under one instrumental heading 
are suitable for any treble-clef instrument. Their 
chief benefit lies in their ability to inculcate a feeling 
of proper jazz phrasing. 

Saxophone Studies: 

The Technique of the Saxophone by Joseph Viola. 
Boston, Massachusetts; Berklee Press Publica- 
tions, 1960. 

Although not directly concerned with jazz 
performance, this work, which deals primarily 
with tonal and polytonal scale studies, provides 
an excellent foundation for jazz improvisation. 
Emphasis is on developing technical facility in 
all keys and in gaining an understanding of both 
tonal and polytonal melody-harmony relation- 
ships. 

Charles Parker T s Be Bop For Alto Sax. New York, 
New York: Criterion Music Corporation, 1948. 

Great Jazz Styles. New York, New York: New 
Sounds in Modern Music, 1959. 

A collection of short jazz phrases used by 
many famous soloists. They provide interest- 
ing and authentic ways of running various chords 
and common progressions. 

Jazz Lines by Lee Konitz. Albertson, Long Island, 
New York: William H. Bauer, Inc., 1958. 

Lou Donaldson. New York, New York: New Sounds 
in Modern Music, 1959. 
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Tony Scott Wails. New York, New York: Thorn- 
wood Music Publishing Co., 1958. 

Zoot Sims: The Modern Art of Jazz, New York, 
New York: The Lively Arts Music Publishing 
Co., 1958. 

Trumpet Studies: 

Cool Sounds of Miles . New York, New York: New 
Sounds in Modern Music, 1955. 

Famous Jazz Lines, New York, New York: The 
Lively Arts Music Publishing Co., 1959. 

Transcribed improvisations of Art Farmer, 
Thad Jones and Joe Newman. 

Modern Dixieland Style. New York, New York: 
Robbins Music Corporation, 1942. 

An elementary analysis of the Dixieland Style 
and some examples by Henry Levine. 

19 Swing Etudes for Trumpet. New York, New 
York: David Gornston, 1944. 

A set of rather elementary swing studies. 
These studies are rather dated but they are 
some of the few available for the be ginning stu- 
dent. They are published for all instruments. 

Progressive Jazz Phrases. New York, New York: 
New Sounds in Modern Music, 1959. 

A collection of short jazz phrases used by 
famous trumpet soloists such as Miles Davis, 
Art Farmer, Dizzie Gillespie. They provide 
interesting and authentic ways of running various 
chords and common progressions. 
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Sonny Dunham: Swing Rhythms for Trumpet. New 
York, New York: Robbins Music Corporation, 
1937. 

A rather elementary study and analysis of 
common " swing" rhythms. It is somewhat dated 
but useful for the beginner. 

Streamlined Studies for Trumpet. New York, New 
York: David Gornston, 1946. 

A set of rather elementary swing studies 
which are rather dated but are some of the few 
available for the beginning student. They are 
published for all instruments. 

30 Studies in Swing. New York, New York: David 
Gornston, 1945. See comment on preceding 
listing. 

Jazz Lines for All Instruments. --The following 
books are of two kinds. The first group is designed so 
that they may be played by all instruments. Some of 
these are improvised solos; others are jazz themes 
that can serve as the basis for improvisation. The 
second group contains basically the same type of 
material but is is arranged, or rather transposed, so 
that the various instruments can play the lines together. 

First Group: 

The Best of Tony Scott. New York, New York: 
Thornwood Music Publishing Co., 1958. 

Jazz Originals byArif Mardin. Boston, Massachu- 
setts: Berklee Press Publications, 1960. 
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Jazz Originals by Hal McKusick. New York, New 
York: New Sounds in Modern Music, 1956. 

Jazz Originals by Charlie Mariano. Boston, Mass- 
achusetts: Berklee Press Publications, 1960. 

Jazz Originals by Toshiko. Boston, Massachu- 
setts: Berklee Press Publications, 1960. 

Recorded Solos of the Stars. New York, New York: 
New Sounds in Modern Music, 1956. 

25 Modern Jazz Originals. Los Angeles, Califor- 
nia: Contemporary Music, 1958. 

Second Group: 

Charlie Parker Yardbird Originals. New York, 
New York: New Sounds in Modern Music, 1960. 

The Complete Miles Davis Interpretations. New 
York, New York: New Sounds in Modern Music, 
1960. 

The East Coast Jazz Scene. New York, New York: 
New Sounds in Modern Music, 1955. 

Gerry Mulligan Sketch-Orks. New York, New 
York: Criterion Music Corporation, 1957. 

Gigi Gryce and John Coltrane Jazz Solos. New 
York, New York: The Lively Arts Music Pub- 
lishing Co., 1959. 
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Great Jazz Lines by Milt Hinton and Oscar Petti- 
ford. New York, New York: The Lively Arts 
Music Publishing Co., 1958. 

Jazz Sounds. New York, New York: Charles 
Colin, 1959. 

This set of originals by Hale Smith are ar- 
ranged as quartets with four distinct parts. 

Jimmy Giuffre Sketch-Orks. New York, New York: 
Criterion Music Corporation, 1957. 

These and other Sketch-Orks listed contain 
melody and counter melody with chord and rhy- 
thm indications. They are excellent material, 
but suffer from a poor layout in so far as all 
parts on written on one line. If they were to be 
used in performance the parts would have to be 
rewritten. 



Miles Davis Sketch-Orks. New York, New York: 
Charles Colin, 1958. 

Milt Meets Oscar. (Milt Hinton and Oscar Petti- 
ford) New York, New York: Charles Colin, 
1958. 

Pete Rugolo Sketch-Orks. New York, New York: 
Peters Music, 1958. 

Shorty Rogers y Sketch-Orks. New York, New 
York: Michele Music Co., 1959. 

A clearly printed sketch-ork and an excep- 
tion to above comment. 
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The Sounds of Gerry Mulligan. New York, New 
York: Elliot Music Co., Inc., 1958. 

Stan Getz. New York, New York: Bronjo Music 
Publishing Co., 1959. 

Drum Methods: 

Cole, Cozy and Kessler, William. Sensational 
Drum Book. New York, New York: Associated 
Music Publishers, Inc., 1954. 

A complete drum method that applies the 
rudiments to jazz and popular drumming. It has 
exercises that cover practically every rhythm 
that the drummer will come into contact with. 

Igoe, Sonny and Adler, Henry. Developing Drum 
Breaks and Fill-ins. New York, New York: 
Henry Adler Inc., 1959. 

A rudimentally based method designed to 
enable the drummer to play breaks andfill-ins. 

Lamond, Don. Design for the Drum Set. New York, 
New York: Henry Adler Inc., 1956. 

A method by one of the great drummers of 
today who starts with five basic hi-hat beats in 
combination with the bass drum. He then de- 
velops independence of accents; moves to syn- 
copated bass drum beats and finally adds left 
hand patterns on the snare. 

Manne, Shelly. Drum Folio No L Los Angeles, 
California: Contemporary Music, 1956. 

Contains original drums parts as recorded 
by Shelly Manne. The set includes a record of 
the music. 
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Morales, Humberto. Latin American Instruments 
and How to Play Them. New York, New York: 
Henry Adler Inc., 1954. 

A complete, authoritative treatment of Latin 
American instruments and an exposition of the 
rhythms for the various Latin American dances. 
It contains a very clear instructional section 
on the production of the various sounds from 
each instrument. 

Perry, Charles. Introduction to the Drum Set, 
Vol. I and II. New York, New YorK: Henry 
Adler Inc., 1958. 

An excellent method that stresses independ- 
ence of the bass drum, independence of the left 
hand, development of a firm hi-hat beat. It 
introduces elementary drum breaks in the first 
volume. In the second volume the elements of 
drum musicianship mentioned above are con- 
tinued on a more advanced and complicated 
level. 

Straight, Edward. Modern Syncopated Rhythms 
for Drums. Chicago, Illinois: Frank's Drum 
Shop, 1922. 

A non-rudimental method which is not as 
dated as the publication date would indicate. 
The materials contained provide excellent prac- 
tice material for the modern drummer. The 
book lays stress on independence of hands and 
feet and this section alone makes the book very 
valuable. 
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Ulano, Sam. Practical Guide for the Working 
Drummer. New York, New York: Lane Pub- 
lishing Company, 1957. 

Practical rhythm patterns for all working 
conditions. Included in this method are most 
national dances and rhythms. Probably the 
most valuable single drum book available. 

Bass Bops. New York, New York: Lane Pub- 
lishing Company, 1948. Exercises to develop 
the accented bass drum and to improve hand and 
foot coordination. 

Ward, Frank. Drumcraft. New York, New York: 
New Sounds in Modern Music, 1946. 

Basic and elementary method that includes 
lessons on practically all rhythms to be en- 
countered. A good basic methodbut some tech- 
nics it emphasizes are slightly dated. 

Guitar Studies: 

The Mel Bey Chord System. St. Louis, Missouri: 
Mel Bey, 1947. 

Johnny Smith 1 s Aids to Technique. New York, New 
York: Charles Colin, 1946. 

A collection of studies to develop basic solo 
or one-string technique. It includes arpeggios, 
scales, and combination studies. 

The Swlnginest Char ley Christian. New York, New 
York: Thornwood Music Publishing Company, 
1958. 

Transcriptions of single string solos. 
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Bass Studies: 

Curtis, William. A Modern Method For String 
Bass, Boston, Massachusetts: Berklee Press 
Publications, 1959. 

An excellent method stressing the pizzicato 
technique used in the dance band. Emphasis is 
placed on imparting a technique for realizing 
bass chord charts. 

Piano Studies: 

The Amazing Bud Powell, Vol. I and n. New York, 
New York: Patrici Music Publishing Co., 1959. 

Brubeck, Vol. I andIL Delaware Water Gap, Penn- 
sylvania: Shawnee Press, Inc., 1956. 

George Shearing Interprets Leonard Feat her. New 
York, New York: Modern Age Music Co., 1958. 

Jazz Lines by Lennie Tristano. Albertson, New 
York: William Bauer, Inc., 1958. 

Mervin Kahn T s Breaks, Fillers and Endings. New 
York, New York: Mills Music, Inc., 1953. 

A method that intends to develop the ability 
of the pianist to play breaks, fill-ins, endings and 
introductions. 

Theolonious Monk. New York, New York: Jazz 
Standard Music Publishing Company, 1958. 
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Improvlsational and Theory Studies: 

Applebaum, Stan. How to Improvise. New York, 
New York: Charles Colin, 1958. 

A method to develop the ability to improvise 
through the uses of notes related to the melody 
such as lower and upper neighbor tones, passing 
tones and rhythmic variations. The book uses 
common tunes as the basic of these improvisa- 
tions. 

Berklee School of Music Correspondence Course. 
Boston, Massachusetts, 1960. 

An excellently organized twenty-five lesson 
course covering both elementary and advanced 
principles of modern harmony, improvisation 
and dance-band arranging. Includes a complete 
study of modern music techniques-, as well as 
arranging for all standard instrumentations up 
to and including eight brass, five reeds, four 
rhythm. Each lesson concludes with an assign- 
ment which is returned by mail to be examined 
and corrected by a member of the Berklee in- 
structional staff. 

Bower, n Bugs TT . Chords and Progressions. New 
York, New York: Charles Colin, 1952. 

An excellent book to familiarize the student 
with the scales, arpeggios, and some ways of 
running various chord progressions. It is a 
thorough book that covers all the chords from 
the simplest to the most complex. 

Ad Lib. New York, New York: Charles Colin, 
1953. 
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A method designed to follow the above men- 
tioned book. Various common tunes are used as 
examples for a three-fold approach to impro- 
visation: chord form, scale form, and chord 
and scale forms combined. 

Deutsch, Dr. Maury. Ear Training. New York, 
New York: New Sounds in Modern Music, 1956. 

Gornston, David. All Chords. New York, New 
York: Gate Music Company, 1948. 

A book containing all of the various chords in 
arpeggio form but in various rhythms and mov- 
ing chromatically through all keys, 

Gornston, David and Paisner, Ben. Playing with 
Chords. New York, New York: Sam Fox Pub- 
lishing Company, 1947. 

A method that uses the various chords in the 
common progressions. 



Stuart, Walter. How to Play Modern Jazz. 
York, New York: Charles Colin, 1958. 

A book that concentrates on the theory of 
modern jazz playing. 

Learn to Write Progressive Sounds. New York, 
New York: Charles Colin, 1958. 

A book designed for the more advanced stu- 
dent of modern jazz theory. 

Recordings 

This listing of phonograph recordings will be divi- 
ded into two parts. The first section will deal with 
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records that can give the director and the students a 
general background for the phrasing and sounds of the 
dance band. The second section will list records of a 
more or less educational nature for which scores or 
music is available. 



First Group: 

The Encyclopedia of Jazz 

on Records 

Vol. I: Jazz of the 20 T s 
Vol. H: Jazz of the 30 T s 
Vol. HI: Jazz of the 40 T s 
Vol. IV: Jazz of the 50 T s 

History of Jazz 
JF Or leans Origins 
Turbulent 20 T s 
Everybody Swings 
Enter the Cool 

What is Jazz ? (Leonard 
Bernstein) 

Basie 

April in Paris (Count 
Basie) 

Chairman of the Board 
(Count Basie) 

Basie One More Time 

Concert Modern (Les 
Brown) 



Decca DXF140 

Decca DL8398 
Decca DL8399 
Decca DL8400 
Decca DL8401 



Capitol Cap. T-793 
Capitol Cap. T-794 
Capitol Cap. T-795 
Capitol Cap. T-796 

Columbia CL-919 



Roulette Rou- 52003 
Verve 8012 

Roulette Rou- 52032 

Roulette Rou-52-24 
Capitol Cap. T-959 
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Such Sweet Thunder 
(Duke Ellington) 

Harry* s Choice (Harry 
James) 

Birth of a Band (Quincy 
Jones) 

Great Wide World 
(Quincy Jones) 

Stan Kenton in Hi-Fi 

New Concepts of Artistry 
in Rhythm (Stan Kenton) 

Second Group: 

Jazz in the Classroom 
Vol. I 
Vol. n 

vol. m 

Vol. IV 
Vol. V 



Columbia Col. CL-1033 
Capitol Cap. T-1093 

Mercury 20444 
Mercury 20561 

Capital Cap. W-724 
Capitol Cap. T-383 



Berklee BLP-1 
Berklee BLP-2 
Berklee BLP-3 
Berklee BLP-4 
Berklee BLP-5 



These records by the Berklee School of Music in 
Boston are excellent teaching aids since the full 
scores of the music played are available with the 
records. The Berklee School also offers a valuable 
service to the advanced band with their lending 
library of advanced dance band music. 

Leeds Stage Band Series Leeds Music 
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This record presents the first series of dance 
band music arranged for Leeds by Glenn Osser. 
The arrangements are good but unfortunately the 
recording is not up to the musical quality of the 
arrangements. The recording can be of value in 
gaining some idea of the interpretation. A second 
series of arrangements by Glenn Osser have been 
published and they have likewise been recorded, but 
the record is not yet available. 

Leeds Stage Band Series Leeds Music Corporation 

Don Jacoby and the Coll- MGM E3881 
ege All-Star Dance Band 

Music Minus One MMO Vol. 1 to 10 

MMO Vol. 1001 to 1010 

There are twenty popular records available in the 
Music Minus One series. Each record provides a 
rhythm background for any instrumentalist or vocal- 
ist. 

Modern Jazz Drumming MMO Vol. 4001 
For Drummers Only MMO Vol. 4002 

Fun With Drumsticks MMO Vol. 125 

Newport Youth Band Coral 57298 

At the Newport Jazz Coral 57306 

Festival 

This and the preceding record contain recordings 
of some of the music published in the Marshall Brown 
Series for dance band which will be listed below. 
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Music List 

This listing does not pretend to be exhaustive. It is 
merely an attempt to compile a listing of some of the 
better material available for the high school dance 
band at this time. A complete list of available "stock" 
materials can be obtained by writing for Lyon Healy T s 
"Orchestration Guidebook" (243 S. Wabash Ave., 
Chicago 4, Illinois) or Carl Fischer's "Standard Dance 
Orchestrations" (306 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 4, Illin- 
ois). 

Stock Arrangements: (octave size) 

Many of the following arrangements are redac- 
tions of recordings of these "hit" songs by some of the 
great name bands of the past. The music here included 
forms an important part of the dance band repertoire 
and the student should be exposed to it in its, more or 
less, original form. Many of the arrangements are 
very difficult and many of them will not sound with a 
beginning group. 

Cherry Pink 
One O T Clock Jump 
Two O T Clock Jump 
Ultra 

Taps Miller 
Swingin T the Blues 
Cotton Tail 
In the Mood 
Tuxedo Junction 
Chattanoogo Choo Choo 
The Man with the Horn 
Moonlight in Vermont 
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Stardust 

Mood Indigo 

Temptation 

Blue Moon 

Dansero 

Harlem Nocturne 

Apply Honey 

Royal Flush 

Bizet Has His Day 

Boogie Blues 

Lullaby of Birdland 

American Patrol 

Little Brown Jug 

Palladium Party 

Artistry Jumps 

Artistry in Rhythm 

M A Tt Train 

St. Louis Blues 

Song of India 

Sentimental Journey 

Serenade in Blue 

Tenderly 

Laura 

Don't Get Around Much Anymore 

Artistry in Rhythm 

Deep Purple 

Night Train 

Moonlight Serenade 

Intermission Riff 

Tve Got My Love to Keep Me Warm 

Peter Gunn 
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School Dance Band Arrange ments : 

In the past few years the various music publisher 
have been prolific in their production of arrangements 
styled to fit the school dance band. Once again it is 
impossible to include all of the arrangements available. 
All that will be attempted will be a listing of some of 
the better series and arrangers. The book by Don 
McCathren referred to above contains a reasonably 
complete list of available school dance arrangements. 

The Berklee Dance Band Arrangement Series 

This series has been published under the super- 
vis ion of the staff of the Berklee School of Music 
and ranges in difficulty from junior high school 
(Grade 1) through professional level (Grade 7) 
orchestrations. School band directors may re- 
ceive, upon request, the loan of a tape recording 
of each arrangement to clarify problems of inter- 
pretation, dynamics, phrasing, etc., for himself and 
his students. 

The Art Dedrick Prom Series. Art Dedrick has 
produced more school arrangements than any other 
arranger to date. Although his material is published 
by several publishers, Kendor Music, Inc., East 
Aurora, New York has available a complete listing of 
his music. His music has a range of easy, medium 
and difficult material. 

The Morris School Dance Band Series. - - This 
series contains arrangements by two of the most 
famous of the "stock" arrangers: John War rington and 
Jack Mason. Most of them are of easy or medium 
difficulty range. 
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Leeds Stage Band Series One and Two.-- Glen 
Osser has arranged sixteen numbers in each of these 
series. They rank among some of the best material 
published for the school dance band in the medium to 
difficult range. A recording of the first series is 
available and one for the second series will be avail- 
able shortly. 

Marshall Brown Youth Band Library. Marshall 
Brown, the director of the Newport Youth Band has 
published in this series advanced music for the school 
band. Although most of the numbers are Marshall 
Brown originals, Ernie Wilkins, John LaPorta and Fred 
Karlin are also represented. The music in this series 
is quite difficult and is patterned in general on the 
music played by Count Basie. 

This section will be completed with a graded listing 
of school dance band music selected by the staff of the 
National Stage Band Camp. 

SELECTIVE LIST OF STAGE BAND MUSIC 

Graded by Matt Betton, assistant dean of National Stage 
Band Camp 

Based on I- VII 

Selection Arranger Publisher 

GRADE I 

Master score Series JohnWarrington Warrington 
Nut Shell Berklee School Berklee 

Staff Press 
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GRADE II-m 




Dance Band Warm- 


John LaPorta 


Cblin 


Ups 






Cinnamon Kisses 


Marshall Brown 


Colin 


ChaCha For Judy 


Marshall Brown 


Colin 


Rock Bottom 


Marshall Brown 


Colin 


A Song For Some- 


Berklee School 


Berklee 


one 


Staff 


Press 


The Varsity Swing 


Berklee School 


Berklee 




Staff 


Press 


Downtown 


Berklee School 


Berklee 




Staff 


Press 


Wedding ChaCha 


Glenn Osser 


Leeds 


Box Tops 


Euel Box 


Leeds 


Blues In The Bones Euel Box 


Leeds 


Alto Soliloquy 


Bob Siebert 


KSM 


Shorty's Horn 


Matt Betton 


Hansen 




GRADE m-IV 




Swing, Swang, 


Bob Siebert 


KSM 


Swung 






Make Mine Minor 


Rusty Dedrick 


Kendor 


Peter Pistol 


Rusty Dedrick 


Kendor 


Skin and Bones 


Art Dedrick 


Kendor 


Swinging the Petite 


Glenn Osser 


Leeds 


Waltz 






Into Each Life 


Glenn Osser 


Leeds 


Some Rain Must 


Fall 




I Miss You So 


Glenn Osser 


Leeds 


Sunday Kind of 


Glenn Osser 


Leeds 


Love 






And We Listened 


Berklee School 


Berklee 


To Him 


Staff 


Press 
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GRADE III- IV (Cont'd) 



To Thee O T Asphodel 


Berklee School 


Berklee 




Staff 


Press 


Tenderly (Waltz) 


Stan Applebaum 


Morris 


Nightcap 


Marshall Brown 


Colin 


Now Hear This 


Marshall Brown 


Colin 


The Dancing Puppet 


William Russo 


Colin 


Two by Two 


John LaPorta 


Colin 


Velvet Gloves 


Marshall Brown 


Colin 


Jump For Joe 


Kenton School Dance 


Highland 




Band 




Opus in Turquoise 


Kenton School Dance 


Highland 




Band 






GRADE IV-V 




Fast Company 


Ernie Wilkins 


Colin 


Dateline Newport 


Marshall Brown 


Colin 


Maids of Cadiz 


Gil Evans 


Keijdor 


Jump For Jason 


Art Dedrick 


Kendor 


Blues Around the 


Berklee School 


Berklee 


Block 


Staff 


Press 


Little Boy Blues 


Berklee School 


Berklee 




Staff 


Press 


One For The Count 


Berklee School 


Berklee 




Staff 


Press 


Riff Song 


John LaPorta 


Kendor 


A Night in Tunisia 


Glenn Osser 


Leeds 


Pretty Eyed Baby 


Glenn Osser 


Leeds 


You Always Hurt 


Glenn Osser 


Leeds 



the One You Love 
It T s a Pity to Say 
Good-night 



Glenn Osser 



Leeds 
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GRADE IV- V (Cont f d) 

Battle Hymn of the Glenn Osser Leeds 

Republic 

Someday Glenn Osser Leeds 

Artistry in Boogie Kenton School Dance Highland 

Band 
Artistry in Bolero Kenton School Dance Highland 

Band 
Opus in Turquoise Kenton School Dance Highland 

Band 





GRADE V-VI 




Medium Rare 


Bob Siebert 


KSM 


La Nevada Blues 


Gil Evans 


Kendor 


Moving Out 


John LaPorta 


Kendor 


Salt Peanuts 


Glenn Osser 


Leeds 


The Brownsville 


Ernie Wilkins 


Leeds 


Express 






Quiet Please 


Berklee School 


Berklee 




Staff 


Press 


Uptown Walk 


Berklee School 


Berklee 




Staff 


Press 


Spring Fever 


Berklee School 


Berklee 




Staff 


Press 




GRADE VI- VII 




Sermet T s Dream 


Berklee School 


Berklee 




Staff 


Press 


Sweet Talk 


Berklee School 


Berklee 




Staff 


Press 
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GRADE VH 

Jazz In the Class- Berklee School Berklee 

room Series (12" Staff Press 

l.p. albums with 
scores) 
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APPENDIX H 



GLOSSARY OF DANCE BAND TERMINOLOGY 



Ad lib- -see Improvisation 

Barrel-House--a rough, uninhibited piano style char- 
acterized by a hard touch. 

Bend- -the deliberate flatting of a note with a return to 
the original pitch. 

Block Chord- -piano style in which chords are played 
with both hands : sometimes refer red to as "locked 
hands". 

Blues --a musical form consisting of twelve bars and 
divided into three sections of four measures each. 
Consists of four bars in tonic, two bars in sub- 
dominant, two bars tonic, two bars in dominant 
seventh and two bars in tonic. 

Boogie Woogie style of piano blues characterized by 
steady ostinato bass in the left hand with eight 
beats to the measure and by a series of riffs in the 
right hand. 

Bop--a form of music developed in the late 40 T s char- 
acterized by very rapid and complex harmonic 
movement along with fast melodic movement. 

Bombs, to drop or throw- -refers to the insertion of 
hard bass drum accents at irregular intervals. 
Usually implies an excess. 
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Break a short section played as an interlude by a 
soloist without accompaniment; most frequently 
found as lead in to solo section and usually of two 
or four bar length. 

Charts --arrangements. 

Chicago Style- -Dixieland techniques as used by Chica- 
go musicians; frequently applied to popular tunes; 
recognizable by its driving staccato improvisation. 

Comboopposite of a big band; usually refers to 
a combination of from three to six instruments. 

Commercial- -refers to a style of playing, improvising 
or selection of repertoire designed to appeal to the 
audience and to make money; a term frequently used 
derogatively in opposition to jazz or pure art. 

Comping--the playing of rhythmic, punctuation-like 
chords by the piano or guitar. 

Cool a style of playing that is reserved, calm and re- 
laxed as opposed to music that is emotionally stim- 
ulating. 

Dirty opposite of "sweet"; refers to a rough, hard, 
harsh, or earthy style of playing. 

Dixieland a style of music deriving its name from its 
place of origin and characterized by collective im- 
provisation. 

Du-wah special effect for the brasses usually pro- 
duced by the use of a plunger; the name indicates 
the sound produced. 

East Coast- -generally refers to a post-bop school of 
playing that originated on the East Coast and is op- 
posed to the cool or West Coast style of playing. 
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Ensemble- -when used in an arrangement it refers to 
the fact that the entire band is play ing rhythmic ally 
the same at that spot. 

Fall-off a downward gliss which may be either long 
or short. 

Flipa special effect derived from the classical turn 
in which the player leaves one note by going up and 
then glissing to the second note. 

Four Beat term that refers to the feeling of four 
pulses per measure. 

Fours, to play- -when used in the score it means that 
the soloist will play and trade four measure phrases 
with another soloist (usually the drums) for the 
length of the chorus. 

Funky- -refers to an earthy, emotional style of playing. 

Gliss--refers to a sliding into, between or away from a 
note. 

Gut-bucket- -refers to a low down, dirty style of play- 
ing. 

Half -valve- -refers to a special technique used by the 
trumpets in which the valve or valves are depressed 
one-half or one-fourth of the way thus producing a 
vaguely sounded note. 

Head arrangement an impromptu arrangement 
worked out on the spur of the moment; usually a 
series of riffs. 

Improvisation the developing of an original melodic 
passage using the chord changes of a popular tune, 
blues, or original progression. Admits of varying 
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degrees of freedom from the written melody and 
constitutes the essence of jazz. 

In hat refers to the muting effect achieved by the 
brasses by playing into a hat. 

Lead refers to the melody or to the musician who is 
playing the melody. 

Mickey- -refers to an extremely commercial or 
"ricky-tick" style of playing. 

No. vib. refers to the saxes or brass playing a section 
with no or with only a natural vibrato. 

Pedal Tone refers to the sounding of the fundamental 
harmonic by the trombones and is produced by a 
very relaxed embouchure. 

Plunger--a cup like object that will close off the brass 
bell entirely; used in producing the du-wah effect. 

Progressive refers to a classical influenced style of 
jazz that becomes quite intellectual and occasion- 
ally uses unconventional jazz instruments. 

Release describes phrase B in themes of A ABA con- 
struction or the bridge. 

Ride rhythm the basic "swing" beat of the drummer 
that is usually played on a cymbal. 

Riff a short, simple, repeated melodic phrase of two 
or four bars that is used behind a soloist or as the 
basis of a theme. 

Scat meaningles's syllables used by a singer to ap- 
proximate the sound of the instrumental line. 
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2x only to play the second time only. 

Shake- -a special effect that resembles a slow trill by 
which the tone is varied upward. 

Shout- -originally a rather violent singing style of 
sharp penetration. 

Smear- -to slide into a note. 

Soli--refers to the section playing (e.g. sax soli, brass 
soli). 

Soul refers to an emotion type of music or to an 
earthy feeling in the music; similar to funky. 

Special- -refers to an unpublished arrangement written 
especially for a group. 

Stock- -refers to an arrangement that is available to 
any group through publication. 

Stride- -refers to a piano style in which a bass note is 
played on the strong beats and chords on the weak 
beats of a measure. 

Sub-tonerefers to a special effect of the saxes in* 
which they play with a very subdued, straight and 
airy sound. 

Tagrefers usually to an extra two measures added to 
a melody to provide an ending; not too common 
today. 

Tenor Band- -refers to a band that does not use any 
alto saxes; used today in a slightly derogatory man- 
ner. 

Traditional Jazz refers to Dixieland Jazz. 
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Turn around- -refers to the changing of the chord 
structure at the end of atheme so that it leads back 
to a repeat; similar to a first ending. 

Two Beat- -refers to a rhythmic feel of two strong 
beats per measure; beats two andfour are accented. 

West Coastrefers to the unemotional, airy or cool 
style that developed on the West Coast. 
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APPENDIX III 



GLOSSARY OF DANCE BAND SYMBOLS 



The following is a listing of the various dance band 
symbols catalogued and defined by the staff of the 
National Stage Band Camp- -Stan Kenton Clinics under 
the leadership of Matt Betton. This has been an effort 
to standardize the dance band markings so that a more 
permanent concept of the sound can be notated. It 
should be noted that the acceptance of these symbols 
is a goal which is being striven for. At the present 
time there does not exist such clear cut distinctions 
and fine differences in the use of many of the symbols. 
If differences are discovered between these symbols 
and those used in the body of the text it is not because 
the writer differs with these, but rather because the 
text is based on the symbols currently in use. When 
the following are in full use the reader can change the 
symbols used in the text. The descriptions of the 
effects used in the text will remain unchanged. 
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STANDARDIZATION OF STAGE BAND ARTICULATIONS 

National Stage Band Camp 
Stan Kenton Clinics 



DR. GENE HALL, DIRECTOR 

MATT BETTON, ASSISTANT DIRECTOR 



A 



A 



HEAVY ACCENT Hold Full Value 



HEAVY ACCENT Hold Less Than Full Value 



HEAVY ACCENT Short As Possible 



STACCATO Short - Not Heavy 



LEGATO TONGUE Hold Full Value 



THE SHAKE A Variation of The Tone Upwards 

Much Like A Trill 
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LIP TRILL Similar To Shake But Slower And 

With More Lip Control 



WIDE LIP TRILL Same As Above Except Slower 
With Wide Interval 



THE FLIP Sound Note, Raise Pitch, Then 

Drop Into Following Note (Done With Lip On 
Brass Instruments) 



THE SMEAR Slide Into Note From Below And 
Reach Correct Pitch Just Before Next Note-Do 
Not Rob Preceding Note 



THE DOIT Sound Note, Gliss Upwards From 

One To Five Steps 



DU False Or Muffled Tone 



WAH Full Tone - Not Muffled 



SHORT GLISS UP Slide Into Note From Below 
(Usually One To Three Steps) No Individual Notes 
Are Heard 
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LONG GLISS UP Same As Above Except 

Longer Entrance 



SHORT GLISS DOWN The Reverse Of Short 
Gliss Up 



LONG GLISS DOWN Same As Above Except 
Longer Exit 



SHORT LIFT Enter Note Via Chromatic Or 

Diatonic Scale Beginning About A Third Below 



LONG LIFT Same As Above Except Longer 

Entrance 



SHORT SPILL Rapid Chromatic Or Diatonic 
Drop. The Reverse Of Short Lift 



* >> !\- LONG SPILL The Reverse Of The Long Lift 



THE PLOP Rapid Slide Down Harmonics Or 
Diatonic Scale Before Sounding Note 



INDEFINITE SOUND Deadened Tone 

Indefinite Pitch 
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